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and the wind, mourn- 
fully sighing through 
them, gave a somewhat 
melancholy tinge to our 
thoughts, as we paused 
for a moment, to look 
around, before going on 
to the house. 

The view surpassed 
our expectations. There 
were, indeed, no moun- 
tain - ridges in sight, 
such as we were accus- 
tomed to at home; and 
towards the west the 
horizon was quite shut 
in by woods, with a few 
—_— seme enormous pines tower- 

ie accor: aa ’ ing into the sky; but, 
Cay eee southward, the prospect 
VISIT to Washington City is not com- ; was really noble, for in that direction we saw the 
plete without a trip to Mount Vernon. Fortu- { Potomac sweeping majestically on, between swell- 
nately, the venerable mansion is comparatively } ing banks and wide stretches of landscape, until 
near, and a steamboat runs twice a week to it, } lost in the far dim distance. 
from the Federal capital. The desire to see the} ‘‘ How calm and majestic it is,’ we said, think- 
home of Washington, always natural to an Amer-} ing aloud; “how like Washington himself.”’ 
ican, was intensified, in our case, by the sight of } “ Yes,” replied one of our party, ‘“‘and Washing- 
his uniform, his sword, his table-china, and his } ton—think of it!—looked on it hundreds of 
other personal accessories, which are preserved } times : standing, perhaps, just where we do, and 
at the Smithsonian Institute. \ seeing the sunlight,’ for it was a bright clear 

The distance from Washington City is but ; day, “glint on the sails in the river, just as we 
fifteen miles, and the steamboat carries you there } see it now.” 
in less than two hours. As we approached Somehow this thought gave us a new interest 
Mount Vernon, we saw that the mansion stood}in the place. We turned to walk on to the 
on a gently-swelling height, on the right bank of} mansion. Our first impression was rather dis- 
the river. The boat stopped at a little landing, } appointing. We had read so much of the stately 
and we were soon on shore and ascending the } old Virginia times, of the generous hospitality 
bluff. The winter was not yet over, but the air } displayed in its great houses, and of the high 
Was comparatively mild, though, when we left} position which Mount Vernon had held among 
New England, a week before, snow was on all } those aristocratic dwellings, that we had expected 
the hills, and the air was as biting almost as in something quite different: an imposing structure 
the Arctics. The old oaks, however, were bare, ‘ of stone, at least, and with octave _ 
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with these proud traditions of the past. We}The mansion had been neglected, more or less, 

found it, on the contrary, a rather unpretentious for many years, when, in 1858, a society was 

edifice of wood, two stories in height, and not formed for its purchase, called the Ladies’ Mount 
5 











quite a hundred feet long. A wide piazza, reach- ; Vernon Association. The then owner, Mr. J. G. 
ing to the roof, stretched along the eastern front, Washington, a great-nephew of the General, 
and above this were dormer windows; but there } though at first unwilling to part with the family 
were generous chimneys at each end, indicative } mansion, began to find that the constant influx of 
of the good cheer of the ‘olden time”; and a } visitors, which grew annually greater, rendered 
cupola adorned the centre of the roof, as was the } the place more and more unfit for a private resi- 
fashion in so many of the larger dwellings of our} dence. He consented, finally, therefore, to 
great-grandfathers, both in Virginia and in the } dispose of the grounds immediately around the 
North. Compared with some of the palatial : house, and the house itself, with the understand- 














WESTERN FRONT OF MOUNT VERNON. 


country-houses of the present day, Mount Vernon ; ing that they should be regarded, in a sense, as 
sinks, relatively, into a second-class mansion, } national property, and remain as such forever. 
but one, even yet, commodious a’.d comfortable. } The price paid was two hundred thousand dollars. 
A little reflection, however, |.rought us to a} Since that time, the property has been kept in 
juster view of the situation. Mount Vernon, } better repair, and a good deal done, by collecting 
though not as stately as some .ther of the mansions } stray bits of the original furniture, to make the 
of the old Virginia aristo racy, is still above the ; place resume something of the aspect it had in 
average, and, considering when it was built, } the time of Washington. 
deserves a.. that has been said about it. Wehad,’ Before we entered, we looked backward to the 
in fact, given ourselves up te our imaginations, ; Petomac, and saw that the ground sloped down 
and had expected too much. The house was} to the river, forming a lawn of five or six acres, 
built originally by Lawrence Washington, the} which, in summer, or early spring at least, is 
elder brother of the General, in 1743, and named ; no doubt beautiful enough, but which was now 
Mount Vernon, after the famous admiral, with ’ brown and sere, the winter wind whistling drear- 
whom Lawrence had been in the West Indies. ’ ily through the long dead grass. Then we 
On the death of its first occupier, without chil- turned to go in. 
dren, the property came into the possession of; One word about Washington, however. The 
George, who, in 1784, added the wings to it, at impression is common that the General was quite 
both ends, and erected the high pillared porch on; rich man. This was hardly so, even when bis 
the east front. In his time, the estate consisted ; fortune was measured by others in his day; and, 
of several thousand acres, divided into farms ; as compared with the millionaires of our own 
devoted to different kinds of culture; for the; generation, he was comparatively poor. His 
General was a practiced agriculturalist, and kept ) letters give abundant evidence of a straitened 
himself abreast of the progress of his day, as his | income, at times, and of the necessity for thrift 
correspondence with Sir James Sinclair and others | and economy, which he rigidly practiced. Never- 
in England abundantly shows. } theless, though not living in the style of some of 
At present, only two hundred acres remain. ’ the great tobacco-planters of the James River, he 
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always maintained a gencrous hospitality, and; way. It was on this side that the servants’ 
kept the state of a true Virginia gentleman. ’ quarters were, in the days of the “old régime.” 
Tradition still tells of the ‘‘chariot’’ in which We saw here, on the garden-wall, the ivy 
he was accustomed to drive to Pohick church, of } which Washington had himself planted. We 
which he was a regular attendant. It was built} saw, also, some of the holly-bushes still left, 
of mahogany, had green Venetian blinds, and { which he had set out. There also were the hem- 
the Washington coat-of-arms blazed out gorgeously ; locks, that most beautiful of our native trees, 
on its panels. Four horses drew this elaborate} whose services in sheltering plants, in winter, 
affair; a footman sat on the box beside the coach- ; Washington was one of the first to realize, and 
man; and, on special occasions of pomp, it is} with which he adorned his grounds wherever a 
said, two outriders, in livery like the others, } suitable position could be found. For Washing- 
accompanied it. This, however, was not peculiar | ton was not merely a farmer: he was, in some 
to Washington : it was not any affectation of style } senses, a landscape-gardener also; he knew every 
on his part: for all the wealthy planters, a) variety of tree and shrub, its habits, and the 
century ago, drove out in the same way. conditions under which it thrived the best; and 

In his dress, also, Washington followed the { to this he added an eye for the picturesque, so 
fashions. He had all his clothes from London, } that he could tell exactly where to plant, both 
until the war interfered, and was very particu-} for beauty and for utility. We recalled, as we 
lar in what he ordered. Indeed, in his younger } stood there, a passage in one of his letters, in 
days, if we may judge from his letters to his which he names the best trees for lawns, explain- 
English correspondents, he was the least bit of a ing that he meant those which did least damage, 
fop. Even later, his attire, when riding, was a { by their shade, to the grass beneath. He almost 
laced hat, a stone-colored coat with gilt buttons, turned Mount Vernon into a woodland idyl, so to 
a blue surtout, buff breeches, and boots with gilt | speak, sowing acorns, opening vistas, and trans- 
spurs. This, however, was not near so gay as { planting trees. The very day before he died, 
the costumes of many others: the well-known | and when suffering already from the cold which 
Elkanah Watson, in his memoirs, describes him- caused his premature decease—a cold which he 
self as riding from Prov- 
idence to Boston, about 
the time of the first year | ( 
of the War of Independ- 
ence, in a scarlet coat. 
While he was President, 
Washington wore, on 
important occasions, a 
black velvet suit, with 
silk stockings, and sil- 
ver buckles in his shoes, 
and, at his side, adress- |; 
sword, as was still the || 
fashion. At Mount Ver- |i | 
non, in his later years, 
his attire, though always 
dignified, was very much 
simpler. 

Before going into the 
house, we walked about 
it. There is no piazza 
at the back, or the west 
front, as it is sometimes 


called. Originally, this 
what front was the prin. & oon & 
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ROOM AT MOUNT VERNON. 


had caught from being exposed, on horseback, to 
a storm of December sleet—he walked out on his 
lawn, to mark tue places where he wished certain 
trees to be planted. It is on this western side 
that the view, as we have said batons 4 is shut in 
by woodlands. 

We found the interior of the house to be, at 
first sight, almost as disappointing as the exterior 
had been. There are but six rooms on the 
ground-floor, of which only one—the drawing- 
room—is of any size. They are now kept in 
excellent repair, and show more or less relics 
of the great hero: some of the furniture that 
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condition as at the time of hig 
decease. Most of the original 
furniture, however, has disap- 
peared, having been removed 
to Arlington House, after the 
death of Lady Washington, 
and so eventually lost to sight, 
The library-chair of the Gen- 
eral, and his escritoire, or 
writing-desk, were bequeathed 
to Dr. Craik. Other articles 
passed to different persons or 
acquaintances, or disappeared 
gradually, no one knows how 
or where. In this way, nearly 
everything that was in use at Mount Vernon 
during the period of Washington's residence 
there became scattered, and the ‘places that 
knew them know them no more forever.’’ It is 
easy, however, to rehabilitate much of this lost 
furniture: for the inventery of it, made after 
Washington’s death, is still in existence. There 
was plenty of old-fashioned Windsor chairs, and 
even split-wood chairs, such as are yet to be 
found in dilapidated Virginia mansions. But 
there was also very considerable costly mahog- 
any furniture; a pretty spinet, still to be seen, 


‘one of the articles saved from the general 








belonged to him, the key of the Bastile, and; wreck; a sideboard, somewhat in the style of 
other curiosities. The esthetic craze had not } { Chippendale; girandoles, table-services, and a 
come up in Washington’s time, so that there was ; { good deal of solid silver plate. The bed on 
little that was artistic at Mount Vernon. The which Washington died was one of the things 
only real work of art, so to speak, is an Italian ; | taken to Arlington House. It was quite a roomy 
marble mantel-piece, presented to Washington by | (affair, not less than six feet wide, high-posted, 
Mr. Vaughn, an English admirer, and now to be | ‘and made of mahogany. ‘The spinet of which 
seen in the drawing-room. The chamber in / we have spoken is the one which the General 
which the General died is retained in the same gave to Nellie Custis, and for which he pai! a 
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7. to stay to dinner, which was at half-past two; 
at and those who brought proper letters of intro- 
duction, or were otherwise known to the General, 
were invited to remain over-night. A good many 
of these guests, as Washington hints in one of 
his letters, came merely from idle curiosity ; but 
they were none the less graciously received: 
though, as he remarks, he would have enjoyed 
better the company of some of his old friends. 
His courtesy was more than mere conventional 
good-breeding. Elkanah Watson, to whom we 
have already referred, caught a severe cold, 
when on a visit at Mount Vernon, which greatly 
concerned Washington: so much so, that, after 
the guest had retired, the General appeared at 
thousand dollars, an enormous sum for those { the chamber-door, bringing, himself, a huge bow} 
days. One of our party sat down and played t of hot tea, which he insisted would do good to 
afew chords on the jangling wires. It was like } the patient. 
a voice from the dead, however: an audible sigh, } The drawing-room is quite the most spacious: 
a8 it were, out of the half- forgotten past. im the house. It was used, therefore, on great. 
Other portions of the furniture were also com- oecasions, as a dining-room. While we stood im 
paratively costly. In the great drawing-room, it, and looked around, we thought of the many 
at the time of Washington's death, there were, } great men who had feasted there: Lafayette, 
as appears from the inventory made by the | Volney, Rochambeau, Du Chastelleux, Brissot, 
executors, twenty-seven mahogany chairs, valued ; Langdon, Patrick Henry, Knox—everyone, almost, 
at ten dollars each, which would be equivalent } of eminence at the time. The dinners, on ordi- 
how to twenty dollars, at least. In the smaller} mary occasions, were plain enough. In one of 
drawing-room, however, called the little parlor, his letters, the General asks-an old friend te pay 
the chairs were common Windsor ones, sueh as } him a visit, though he adds: ‘1 cam give you 
are seen in our engraving of the old furniture } oply mutton and a glass of wine.” Under espe- 
at Mount Vernon, valued at two dollars each, } cial circumstances, however, the dinners were 
But the front parlor, the dining-room, three of } quite elaborate: more like they had been, in 
the bed-chambers, and the long hall passage, Philadelphia, during the years when he was 
had again the more expensive mahogany chairs, President. Washington always dressed for din- 
though they were not quite as costly as those in } ner, except in rare instances, when he came in 
the great drawing-room. late from visiting his farms, and when no stran- 
But, with all this, in their own personal habits, { gers were at table. Tea was served at nightfall. 
both the General and his wife were simple and The evening was spent in writing letters, or 
plain: the chamber in which Washington died was { playing whist, unless when guests were present ; 
one of the least elegant in the house, and its.fur- {then conversation generally occupied the hours 
niture was quite unpretending. After his death, } until bed-time, which was never later than ten, 
Mrs. Washington had only three chairs in her’ It is a great mistake to suppose that Washing-. 
bed-room, inventoried at a dollar each; a carpet, 
appraised at but three dollars, and which, there- 
fore, could not have been either new or hand- 
some; and a few other insignificant articles; the 
whole, leaving out the bed and mattress, valued 
by the executors at twenty-three dollars only. 
It will be seen that, especially when a widow, 
Mrs. Washington lived, with Spartan simplicity. 
Everything about the house looked bare to us, 
and desolate, as is always the case in houses 
that are not ocoupied, It was very different in 
Washington's time. Hardly a day passed, after 
he resigned his commission, that there were not 
visitors, sometimes quite a crowd, They were 


asually asked, with true Southern bospitnlity, 
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ton never unbent. His usual bearing, indeed, ; brother, representing the usual family group at 
waa that of a dignified reserve, This, however, } Mount Vernon, which is a fairly truthful ropro- 
was lows because he did not enjoy socal inter- sentation of the dally life of the great hero, Mr 
course, than because he never cared to apoak } Washington——Martha Washington, o# she way 
‘imlews he had something to say, But le pos- | called in earlier life, Lady Washington, a» poeple 
sessed a keen sense of humor, and laughed [distinguished her after her husband becane 
hoartily at a good story or at the pranks of bis} President—had one peculiarity: she was invari- 
mopted children, especially bright Nellie Custis, } ably knitting; the kuitting-necdles were alwayy 
his favorite, There ix an anecdote of his coming} in her hands, and their click was beard all 
suddenly, in one of his walks, on some acquaint- | through the conversation; the sole time when 
ances, who were on ‘their way to Mount Vernon } she was not knitting was when she was at table 
on a visit: they rode, as'was ustal in that day, Sor asleep, Tradition has it that the only person 
on horseback ; and had stopped, to brush their) of whom the General was afraid was this excel- 
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clothes and make some slight additions to their 
dress, in the shade of « wood; but one of them, } 
on opening ‘his saddle-bng;, found that they bad } 
been exchanged accidentally, at the last inn, 
for those of a fancy-soap peddler; and the sight 
of the cakes of soap tumbling out, just as 
Washington came up, nud the dismay of the ; 
travelers, was such, that the General fairly | 
rolled on the sward, it is said, iv convulsions | 
of laughter. 

Washington was not averse, either, to dancing 


p as he advanced 
> hunting 


lent spouse, and that visitors sleeping in the 
next chamber to that of the General heard, more 
than once, a **Caudle’’ lecture delivered for his 
benefit. But then, doubtless, this was a mistake. 
Or, if not, it mu. be remembered that Martha 
Washington had brought the General quite a 
handsome fortuue, and that perhaps this made 
her a little too positive sometimes. 

Washington, like all Virginia gentlemen of the 
**olden time,’’ was fond of hunting. Lord Fair- 
fax was often his companion in the chase, But 
this was before the war. The old peer stuck to 
his royalist opinions, which would have prevented 
such companionship, even if Washington had 
been at home. On hearing of the surrender 
of Cornwallis, Lord Fairfax took to his bed, and 
died of a broken heart, it is said. At one time, 
the General tried stocking Mount Vernon with 
deer: but the experiment did not succeed: and, 
in years, he gave up even 
He retained, however, to the lust, his 
pructice of horse-exercise. He was, indeed, one 
of the best riders of his day, and, though always 
distinguished-looking, never appeared to better 
advantage than when in the saddle. [It was his 
custom to make the rounds of bis farms nearly 
every day, thus keeping a watchful eye over 
the condition of his crops; and it was during 
a ride of this description, that he was caught, 
one December afternoon, in a storm of sleet, 
which brought on the quinsy sore-throat of 
which ‘he died. 

The management of Mount Vernon, indeed, 
absorbed nearly all his time. The estate con- 
sisted of three thousand two hundred and sixty 
acres of pasture-land and plough-land, the rest 








or other social recreations: On one occasion, | being in timber. There were fifty-four draught- 
indeed, he danced for three hours in succession, | horses on it, twelve mules, three hundred and 
He knew little of music, but, like Walter Scott, seventeen head of cattle, three hundred and sixty 
enjoyed.a simple ballad or song. He was very | sheep, and a great number of swine—ihese last, 
fond of children, if.they were little girls: boys, | however, running wild in the woods, and eating 
ho declared, he, could not understand or get on | the mast which made, and still makes, » Virginia 
with, There picture of himaelf, ham, properly cured, the rival of the best West- 
is wife, Misy Nellie Gustis; and Miss Nellie’s} phalian. All this great estate he kept, more or 
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loss, under his own personal supervision, During { 
the war, lt suffered seriously from neglect, and } 
to a leas degree during his Presideney; and hir 
great ambition, when once back at Mount Vernon, 
was to make his farming’ practical success, In 
this, he followed out his rule in life; “ Whatever 
you'do, do it with all your might," He corre- 
sponded with Sir James Sinclair, Arthur Young, | 
und other eminent writers on agriculture, in | 
Ingland; and, to the day of his death, was | 
interested in new breeds of sheep, in the econ- | 
omy of supplanting horses with mules for farm- 
purposes, and in everything that tended towards } 
true progress, 
About three hundred yards south of the man- | 
dion is the old family vault, which had fallen | 
into neglect toward the close of Washington's | 
life, and which, only a short time before his. 
death, he had ordered to be repaired. Here his 
body was laid, and remained until 1832, when it ; 
was removed to a new vault, having first been | 
transferred to a beautiful marble sarcophagus, ; 
made by Struthers, of Philadelphia. This new | 
vault is on the edge of a deep wooded dell, very } 
picturesquely situated, and is kept’ in thorough | 
condition. An open grating permits’ a view of | 
the sarcophagus within. The wife of Washing: | 
ton lies at his side. Various members ‘of the) 
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Washington family ave interred elsewhere in the 
vicinity, 

What we have here written, ns to the personal 
habita of Washington, formed the subject of con 
versation as our party went from room to reom, 
and afterwards, when we talked over our visit, 
on our return to the Federal eity, in the little 
steamer, 

“T am so glad,” said one, that we went to 
Mount Vernon: I knew Washington, the hero, 
well enough, from history; but of Washington, 


} the man, 1 was, I confess, profoundly ignorant. 


Now, however, that I have seen where he lived, 


{and have placked of the very ivy he planted, 


I realize, for the first time, what Washington was 
at home. Thank you, ever so much, for all you 
have told us: as also you, Betty,’’ turning to the 
one who had suggested the visit, “for saying 
it would never do to go back to New England 
without seeing Mount Vernon.’ 

“Yes,” I said, “it was not only Mount Ver- 
non as it is now—every visitor can see that for 
himself or herself—but the Mount Vernon of the 
past, that I have sought to bring before you.’ 

We can only add that we hope our reader 
will be as satisfied as our little group of listeners, 
on that mild February day, when we went to 
Mount Vernon. 








PERFECTION, 


BY HBLEN 


Tie act that brings us only grief, 
Though planned for others’ needs; 

Tho carefully-collected sheaf , 
That proves to be of weeds; 


The measures that, so long unvung, 
Are enly known in pert; 

The feeble words upon our tongue, 
That fall to reach the heart; 


The ay—the offepring of a thought — 
The noblest, purest, best, 
Whose consummation would have wrought 


The post's grand bequest ; 


The tint of trees, the wiki-bird's wing, 
The hues the rainbow weaves; 

The perfect grace of outlining 
Of clouds, on summer eves; 
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Th’ ideals that we have in view, 
The heights we would attain, 
So much above what we can do— 

Mark human effort vain. 


Our life's best work, how little boast, 
Since hands but reachand fail! 

And human wiedom, at the most, 
Sees not “ beyond the vail.” 


But there ia that within each breast, 
A «park of heavenly flame, 

That shows the fruitiessness of quest 
Based oD an earthly fume, 


Tinmorta! ehall those visions be 
Tn God's own dwelling-place: 

Perfection at ite height will see 
The angels * face to face.” 








TO THE RESCUE. 





BY 288 AUTHOR OF *‘* 


THB I8LAND OF DIAMONDS.’' 





I, } 
Tas coast of Maine is admitted to be one of | 
the most picturesque in the world. It is indented } 
everywhere with bays, some large like Penobscot, } 
some small like St. John’s; and these bays are 
stadded with islands of every size; while off the 
eoast lie other islands—Deer Island, Fox Island, 
Isle au Haut, Moneghan—all large; and, flank- 
ing them seaward or nestling under their lee, 
smaller ones; until you reach the mere rocky } 
islet, or even reef, the latter covered with water 
at high-tide. On some of these islands, you find 





an emphasis on the word, “that she loved 
you.” 

‘«T thought so once,”’ 
I thought so still—’”’ 

But here he broke off suddenly, and took s 
turn or two, up and down, in frout of the cabin, 
Coming back presently, he said: 

‘It is no use, however, to indulge in such idle 
dreams. Kate deliberately threw me over, after 
agreeing to go to the Jerome Park races with me, 
and went with that young cad, Belgrave, on his 
new drag, instead. Then, when I expostulated, 


answered Jack, ‘and, if 





French fishermen, descendants of the Acadian | }she— Well, well, I took back her ring, that she 
settlers, who still retain so much of their habits } snatched off and handed to me; and that's the 
and old-fashioned dress, that you might almost } end, The last thing, you kuow, that we heard, 





think yourself in Brittany itself. 

Many of these islauds are uninhabited, except 
by these French fishermen, while others are ) 
quite fashionable summer-regorts.. On one of the 
former, a few years ago, two young men could 
have been seen, sitting in front of a fisherman’s } 
eabin: one an invalid, slowly convalescing ; the } 
ether in the full maturity of health and early | 
manhood, but with a look of settled melancholy 
en his high-bred handsome face. 

“I am glad to see you reviving so fast; Frank, 
under this stimulating air,” said the latter. 
“You see now.that I was right, in bringing you 
to this out*efth@way place, where you inged 
have perfect repose, instead of letting you go, as 
you proposed, to Mount Desert: where the racket, 
even in the quietest hotel, would have brought 
back your fever.” 

‘Yes,’ answered the other, ‘but I wish I 
could see you improving also. However,’’ as the 
other gave an impatient shrug, ‘‘ I suppose mental 
ailments are not cured as speedily as bodily ones. 
Still, as I have told you before, Jack, I think } 
you take a wrong view of that matter. I don’ t 
believe Kate meant to throw you over. It was} 





@ lover's quarrel, and, if you had been a little } ject we can»mever agree upon. 


patient, all would have come right.” 

“You mean well, Frank,’ replied Jack, after | 
@ pause; ‘‘ but you do not understand the affair. 
No one ever does, in cases of this kihd, except 
the parties themselves. Pray—" 

‘*Come, come,” said the other, interrupting, 
“don't go off on a high horse, All I mean is 
that, if Kate and you could meet, ‘things, I 
believe, might be explained. I am sure,’ with 
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} the rest of her sex. 


} before leaving New York, was that she and Bel- 


grave were to be married, early in the fall,’’ 

‘That's true: and that she is new in Paris, 
buying ber trousseau, till, as I said before, | 
believe she doesn’t love that bull-calf of a young 
millionaire, and does love you.”’ 

‘‘Bah!’”’ retorted the other, cynically, * she 
never loved me. It’s money she's after, like all 
I’m only a struggling young 
lawyer, and have but a small fortune; while 
Belgrave has ninety thousand @ year, and can 
give her a town-house, a villa at Newport, a 
four-in-hand, diamonds—’’ 

“And break her heart,” interrupted Frank. 
‘‘T know Kate pretty well, and she’s too noble a 
nature to be satisfied with such things; she may 
be driven by pique into marrying Belgrave, but 
it will kill her if she does, For God's sake, 
Jack, fling aside your pride, and make an effort, 
before it’s too late, for a reconciliation.’’ 

‘‘ Never !’’ cried the other, with a vicious pull 
at his mustache, ‘Never! She and her cad of 
a millionaire would laugh at me as an infatuated 
fool. Enough of this, my good fellow. I know 
you mean kindly. But Miss Mortimer is a sub- 
As for you, isn't 
it time you were going in? The air is rather 
fresh here as evening, draws on, and to-night it 
is sharper than ever: a storm must be brewing.” 

‘There has been one, and a severe ohe, out at 
sea,” replied Frank, ‘from the ‘Way the swell 
has been coming in all day. I’ve been watching 
it break over Gifford’s Reef, out yonder: some- 
times it went.as high as a schooner’s masthead.” 

“ Yes, it was the cyclone that we read ubout, 
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off Florida; it has passed on, towards Europe, 
a little to the southward. And now we are} 
going to have the ‘return game,’ as a payer 
would say: a gule from the eastward; and, 
between the two, the spray to-morrow will be } 
driven up, even to this old rattle-trap. Yes, } 
you'll have to keep indoors, Frank; and you } 
had better be going in now.”’ 


—_—---- 


II 

Ir was about four o’clock in the morning, a 
as the gray of the dawn was coming on, that } 
Jack was roused from sleep by the roar of the} 
wind and the thunder of the surf on the rocks} 
close nt hand. As he sat up in bed to listen, } 
the tempest shook the hut to its foundation. 

“It's a regular snorter, and no mistake,"’ he , 
said to Frank, who had also awoke. They occu- 
pied the same room, though in different beds. 
“The wind must be going at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour. Hark! what was that?’ 

For, over even the boom of wind and wave, 
they heard what seemed the reverberation of a > 
distant cannon. 

“Tt is nothing,” said Frank, after a pause. 
“We mistook the sound, thank God! It was 
only the breakers.” 

“No, there it is again!” cried Jack, leaping 
out of bed. “A signal-gun! Great heavens! it 
must be a ship on the reef, outside.” And he 
began to dress hurriedly. Frank also got up. 
But Jack interposed, sternly. 

“Lie still,” he said; “or, if you will dress, 
keep within the shelter of the house. It's as 
much as your life ie worth, in your weak state, 
to fuce this gale. |i! go and see what is the 
matter.”’ 

Jack had searcely reached the front door, 
when he was joined by the three fishermen who 
lived in the house, and whose lodger he was. 

‘A schooner has struck the reef,” said the 
elder, the father of the other two. ‘She'll be 
sure to ‘go to pieces. An hour will settle it.” 

Through the faint light of dawn they could } 
just distinguish the wreck, with her bow high } 
out of water, her foremast broken off half-way } 
up, and the sea dashing over the forecastle at 
every surge. 

“She's been tryin’ to make the bay,” said 
the old man, “but hasn't allowed enough for 
the set of this swell, and so has gone on the 
reef. Ha! her back has just broken. She'll 
not hold together long now. They are gettin’ 
out the boat, aren't they? Jim,” to one of the 
others, “ran in and get the glass.” 

The glass was soon brought: on old-fashioned 
one, nearly two fect long, that only a practiced 
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eye could see through at all. The fisherman 
adjusted it to his eye. 

“Yes, they’re goin’ to launch the yawl—and 
someone is bein’ helped into it—a woman—but 
she draws back—they push off without her— 
God Almighty !— 

Jack, even without the glass, could see all this, 
for he had an eagle eye. The fisherman's excla- 
} mation was caused by the sudden swamping of 
the boat, which had scarcely pushed off from the 
wreck, when a huge roller took it, lifted it bodily 
in air, and flung it down, shattered, on the reef, 
alongside of the schooner. The crew was seen, 
for a moment or two, struggling in the water; 
then all that remained were two solitary figures 
on the deck, one that of a woman. 

The old man shut the spy-glass with a snap. 

“It’s a yacht,’ he said, ‘and not a common 
trader; you can see that by her rakish air and 
clean run. | s’pose that’s her owner and his wife; 
maybe. They’re rich swells, no doubt, to afford 
to keep such o beauty, only for pleasurin’ a bit 
in summer. But I wouldn't give my old boat, 
or my poor cabin here, for all their millions now. 
No, I wouldn’t swop places with them, for the 
whole airth.”’ 

“Can nothing really be done?’ said Jack. 

“Nothin’. ‘The yacht’ll part before an hour, 
even if she holds together that long—"’ 

“See here,’’ cried Jack, seizing the speaker's 
hand. ‘“ You're a brave old fellow; and your 
sons are as brave. I will risk my life, if you 
will risk yours. I can’t stand idle here, and 
see a woman drown before my eyes.” 

The fisherman shook his head. “It would be 
a temptin’ of the Lord,” he said. 

“On the contrary, the Lord would be with 
us,”’ answered Jack, ‘“‘as He is with all good 
deeds, Come: a hundred dollars if you will go.’ 

Still the old man shook his head. 

“A hundred for each of your sons.” 

“Tt’s no use,”’ replied the old man. ‘ Money 
couldn’t buy us. If we went at all,” looking 
now out to the wreck, as if the least bit irreso- 
lute, ‘it would be, as you say, for the sake of 
the Lord.” 

Jack was quick to see this hesitancy. 

“It’s not as if you were like others,”’ he said, 
“For most men, éven good seamen, it might be 
too great a risk. But you can handle a boat as 
I've never seen boat handled before. You know 
every foot of that reef. You can steer up to 
the wreck safely, when no other man could. We 
prow A mare to be sure; but your whale- 

“as one—or will be quite— 
pe st ve WTMe—it ie a woman! What 
if it were yout Owl @aughter out there f”’ 
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The old man was moved at last, “I had a 


darter once,’ he said, his voice breaking, ‘ but | 


she died young; and it nearly killed mother and 
me. Maybe, there’s someone will take it as 
hard if that gal out there is drowned. Boys,’’ 
turning to his sons, ‘‘ what do you say?’’ 

‘‘Whatever you say, father,’’ answered the 
elder, with alacrity. 

“Can you row?’ said the old man, turning 
to Jack. ‘I’ve seen you rowin’ often, and 
you're pretty good at it; but do you think you 
can hold your own in such a sea as this?” 

“Look at my arm,’’ answered Jack, thrusting 
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his shoulder, to find out how near they were to 
the wreck, The yacht, at that moment, was 
about fifty fathoms off, and he could discern the 
two figures, but indistinctly only, for the spray 
; broke over them almost continually. The woman 
} was crouching down under the bulwarks, while 
} her companion stood over her, trying vainly to 
} break the force of the waves that deluged them 
; every alternate moment, It was at this juncture 
‘ that the old man spoke. 

: ‘The pinch comes now,” he said. ‘If we 
} ain’t keerful, we shall get swamped, as we cone 
; up to the yacht, or we may smash ourselves ag’ in 


up his sleeve and displaying the muscles of a; ber. It's worse goin’ up to a wreck, like this, 
Hercules almost, ‘‘I pulled the best oar at}than bein’ caught in the breakers even. | 
Harvard, and am not out of training yet. i } remember onct, when I was a youngster, jibin' 
have rowed in almost as heavy seas before. }in my dory, in the surf, off Cape Cod; and, in 


I could hold on all day, I think.”’ 

“ Very well,’’ said the old man, calmly, ‘‘ come 
en, then. I'll, just put on my coat and pilot-hat. 
Jim will take the bow-oar, and Ned the stroke, 
and you the one between. You'd better leave 
your hat behind: it would blow off. Go bare- 
headed, like the boys.’’ 

Frank had come to the window, and overheard 
this conversation, and now watched breathlessly 


two minutes, that old boat was kindlin’-wood, 
and I a-swimmin’ for my life. Steady, steady— 
hold her there till I give the word. Now!” 
Jack never knew exactly how it was done. 
As he sat rowing, his back was to the wreck, of 
course; but he watched the old man’s face, and 
fancied he could see, in its varying emotions, the 
progress of the story. He knew that the boat 
was close to the wreck; that the old man had 





what. followed. The fisherman's craft—not a} waited his chance, and had now shot up under 
dory; but a substantial well-built whale-boat—was ; her lee; that he had called to those in the yacht, 
lying in a sheltered cove, just, below the house: } with directions what to do, and had received an 
it took but a moment to push her out into the open; } answer; that; a moment after, a wave lifted them 
and, in another moment, she began to fight her} quile to the level of the deck; that. a ringing 
way seaward, breasting the surges like some living ; shout followed: ‘‘ Now for it!’’ that a woman’s 
sentient thing. j slmnaet helpless form was swung into the boat, 
Frank had never been the witness of such @}her companion leaping after her; and that, 
terrible struggle before. His heart leaped to his } instantaneously with the order ‘Give way !’’ the 
throat, and almost choked him, when the first old man bad headed the boat from the wreck, 
incoming wave struck the boat, as she turned ;and they were once more riding the tumultuous 
eut of her little harbor and faced the angry sea; ; waters; only, this time, with wind and wave in 
for the.graat billow hit her with a noise like } their favor, instead of against them. The danger 
some mighty trip-hammer, and with such force } was over—comparatively, at least. 
that, for a moment, it seemed as it would shatter} « Why, heavens! is that you, Jack?’’ cried the 








her to pieces, But, after an instant’s check, the 
gallant boat rose aguin, though the foam drenched 
her crew to the very skin. 

For five, ten, fifteen minutes — even longer — 
Frank watched the boat. Sometimes, it would 
disappear, sunk in @ trough of the sea; and once 
it was so long in emerging, that Frank cried 
aloud, involuntarily: ‘It is gone!’ But, after 
what seemed an age, it rose again, facing the 
tumultuous surges as defiantly as ever. 





Ill. 

Meantime, there was silence on boardethe 
boat; the crew pulling at the oars the, old 
man having as much agplig(@ould..do to keep 
her head to the sea. Omee, Jack glanced over 


} rescued man, a8 he looked about him. « How 
; did you come here?’ 

* There was a stir in ‘the bottom of the boat. 
}The other rescued passenger wns not wholly 
insensible, as Jack had supposed. She half rose 
$on her elbow, and looked up at Jack. Such an 
appealing beseeching look! For the first time, 
Jack saw her face distinctly, and recognized— 
Miss Mortimer! 

« Yes,’’ went on the other, ‘I and sister Kate 
have been yachting along this coast all summer. 
: We bad just left one party of guests at Mount 
Desert, and were running down to Portland, to 
pick up another set, when somehow the skipper 
plumped us on the reef, last night, Kate was so 
demoralized that, when the crew launched the 
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ian she maul not ad in; ‘int I, of course, 
staid and took my chances with her. Lucky it 
was, too: for the others, as perhaps you saw, 
were all drowned—’’ 

“I thought—thought Kate—Miss Mortimer— 
was in Paris,’ stammered Jack. His brain was 
ina whirl. He hardly knew what he was saying. 
He trembled so, he could scarcely manage his oar, 
and was only recalled to himself by the quick 


stern ‘‘ Steady!” of the old fisherman steering. ; 
}and again: 


“80 you heard that abominable rot, did you?” 
said Fred Mortimer. ‘Kate hasn’t been abroad, 
and never had any thought of going, or—or— 
of anything else,”’ 

He blurted this last out defiantly, in spite of a 
frightened glance from Kate; for he was saying 
to himself: ‘‘ Here are two fools, made miserable 
for want of a few words of truth, and I am} 
going to be the one to speak them.” 

Jack had turned his face away, his mouth } 
sternly set, after that first recognition; but new 
he looked down at Kate, who was lying almost at 
his feet, in the centre of the boat. Something 
in his glance gave the poor girl courage. She 
could not take his hand: he was too busy with 
his oar for that; but she laid her soft fingers on 
his knee, and pressed it tenderly. 
me,” she murmured. ‘It was all my fault, 


Oh! I have wanted so, ever since that day you | 


left so angrily, to get a chance to explain.”’ 
The voice of the brother, who was sitting in 


the stern-sheets, by the old man, broke in here. ; 


IN DREAMS THOU 


** Forgive 
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to whom we owe our lives? My dear Jack,” his 
voice breaking, “‘ you’re the noblest fellow ever 
born; for you didn’t even know who we were: 
and you risked your life for those whom you 
thought strangers. God bless you!” 

When the boat shot into the little cove, it was 
Jack who stooped and lifted the still weak Kate 
in his arms, and carried her up tothe house. 
How she clung to him! How she kept murmur- 
ing: ‘* Forgive me, Jack!’ How she said, again 
‘Oh! thank God, not only that we 
were saved, but that you saved us.” 

No one ever was told what was said at the pri- 
vate interview which took place between Jack 
and Kate, later in the day. Sufficient it is to 
know that all was satisfactorily explained. Kate 
{ had, perhaps, flirted a little; had even proposed 
{ to try her lover’s patience; and had, at the last, 
‘ { gone too far. But she had been sincerely repent- 
ant, ever since she saw how angry Jack had got. 

; It was not her fault that idle gossip had fabri- 
cated the story of her engagement. 

Frank heard more than anybody else; but 
what he heard was very little, after all. It was 

told when he and Jack were alone together. 
“You were right, my dear boy,”’ said Jack. 
‘* A little patience on my part would have saved 
; both Kate and me from a summer of agony. I 
was angry, and made a fool of myself, and that’s 
} the whole of it.” 

Jack and Kate are the happiest couple in New 
York, and will, we predict, always continue se; 





~~ 


“ What?’ he cried, in answer to something the | for they have learned wisdom from suffering, and 


latter had said. 


“It is Jack, then, and not you, ; 


have had their first and last quarrel. 
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In that brief hour when thon art mine, 
All happiness, al! bliss divine, 
‘ Comes o'er my soul. 
The weary years are then forgot, 
The hours of pain remembered not, 
In that glad hour. 


The happy past comes back to me: 
Thy form, thy face, again I see; 
Thy voice I hear; 
The blessed, sacred, hallowed spot, 
Where, soul to soul, we stood revealed 
Entranced, bewildered, lost in thought: 
Too sweet for words to tell. 


© rapturons moment! Love revealed! 

No need for words; they are too poor 
To tell that hour, 

A Ditesful silence o’er us steals; 

Son! speaks to soul; a union sweet 

Unites and binds and blends in one 
Our hearts for aye. 


BE. NEWMAN. 


Fate severed us: our dream was brief 
For years a deeply-buried grief 

Hath burdened us; 
But still our love remains the same, 
Unchanged through time and grief and team— 
Grown stronger, waiting for the time 

Beyond the grave. 


We met again, in after years— 
Met but to mingle our sad tears: 
All hope waa dead. 
The parting came. Oh, who can know 
Such agenizing human woe, 
Eave them who've loved and lost below 
All that was dear? 


Oh, blissful dreams come oft to me; 
Make giad this heart, that knows no joy 
Apart from thee. 
Awaken memories of old; 
Awaken scenes to all unknown 
Save Him to whom my soul belenys 
To all eternity. 
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BY FRANK LEB BENEDICT. 


CHAPTER IV. 
fr may be moments, it may be years. I begin, 
as the smoke thickens, to find respiration difficult. 
Still, lam calm: Iam ready to face the inevit- 
able. Yet, surely, this is death. Death! And 
1 so young. I murmur a half-articulate prayer. 
Then I drift off into semi-unconsciousness. 
Suddenly, the door bursts open, and I am 
brought back, by the crash, to life again. 


He utters some broken exclamations, I hardly 
realize what ; takes me up in his arms; and, still 
stooping, dashes back to the door, and hurries to 
the floor below. 

Then, all at once, I find ourselves out on a 
balcony—there was none on the upper story— 
and I see a ladder thrust up towards us. ‘It is 
our only chance,”’ he says; ‘‘ we must go down it 
—are you afraid? Let me carry you.” 

But I draw batk, and refuse. I am, all this 
time, hot with the shame of having been in his 
arms—he, almost a stranger! I tell him that I 
am strong; that I can rely on myself; that I am 
no coward. I actually almpst repulse him. He 
draws back—bhurt, as I fancy —and lets me, 
without other words, have my own way 

We are at the bottom. We are safe. Then, 
without a word this time, he lifts me in his 
arms again. I am carried to a carriage, and we 
drive on und on. The reaction has set in. My 
strength seems all departed. I do not speak. 
By and by, I even lose consciousness once more. 
Then, I suddenly revive, to see a lady bending 
over me, weeping, and to realize that I am in a 
bed, in a strange room. 

‘You are Mrs. Devereux,’ I say; ‘this is 
Mr. Endicott’s house, isn’t it?’’ 

After that, I lie quietly, and finally an odd 
lethargy comes over me, that deepens into forget- 
fulness, and I sleep profoundly. 


My sleep is a dreamless one, and, as there is no ' 


booming bell to rouse me at six o'clock, I slumber 
on till towards noon, and then I wake. 

I see the sweet-faced old lady still sitting by 
my bed, and call out stupidly : 

“Oh, dear me! You haven't sat there all 
night ?”’ 

“Not a bit of it,”” she answers, kissing me. 


*‘T looked in, a few moments ago, and you were 
(404) 


I see } 
Walter Endicott coming through the smoke, stoop- | 
ing low, so as to get the fresher air near the floor. } 


ee 


How 


} stirring, so I knew you would soon wake. 
are you—quite rested ?”’ 

Oh, yes,” I say. ‘Why, it all seems like a 
; dream: the fire—my being brought here—every- 
; thing.”” 

{ TT wouldn’t think about it yet,”’ she cautions. 
{ Tt is now eleven o'clock: would you like to get 
5 

i 

i 

5 
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up? Your trunks have been brought here: 
thanks to your friend, Miss Hartley, all your 
things were saved.’ 

** Was the house burned ?” 

; ‘The main building is ruined; but there were 
; no lives lost, and most of the furniture was saved. 
} [ will tell you all about it after you are up.” 

{ But I am ao persistent creature, and still ask 
; questions ;.and Mrs. Devereux, possibly afraid of 
bone me by opposition, finally offers all the 
} information she can. The Dormer Hall inmates 
are all settled, for the present, at a hotel ; parents 
; and guardians have been telegraphed ; the pupils 
will return to their homes. As the session would 
have closed in two weeks, this break-up of the 
} school is not of much consequence. 

My luggage is brought in; I have a luxurious 
bath ; array myself in one of my prettiest dresses, 
and make my way downstairs. In the lower hall, 
I encounter Mr. Endicott, who is a good deal 
moved at sight of me. Somehow, for the first 
time, I fully comprehend the awful danger from 
which he has preserved me, and I try to utter 
} words of thanks; but am stopped by a rush of 
tears, which I have great difficulty to check. 

Old Mrs. Devereux appears, and sends him 
) away for a little; and, by the time I have eaten 
my breakfast, I am quite myself again; and 
henceforth behave sensibly enough in regard to 


} my late adventure, having no wish to enact the 


part of heroine in any way. 

As I rise from the table, Mr. Endicott comes in, 
and I suddenly recollect to wonder why Harry 
Mallory is not visible, and to ask about Lou 
Hartley. 

Old Mrs. Devereux immediately assumes 4 
stateliness which is imposing, and her mild feat- 
ures take an expression of severity of which | 
should not have believed them capable, and Mr. 
Endicott laughs and frowns. 

“Mallory is not here,” he says, ‘But | 
have a letter for you, from your friend Miss 
Hartley—” 
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“A very undesirable friend,” Mrs. Devereux i is seriously ill, and cannot be interviewed, and 
interrupts. ‘* My dear, Miss Hartley eloped, last i the teachers and pupils have all departed. 
night, with Harry Mallory.” “You will hear shortly,’’ Mr. Endicott says. 

It takes mea good while to recover from my } ‘I hope you are not tired of your present 
astonishment, even after reading Lou's hurried } quarters.’ 
note; and, when I do, instead of being sympa- } I answer with less warmth than I ought, 
thetic and congratulatory, as Lou writes she is } because I feel that my cheeks and eyes are more 
certain I will be, somehow I feel shocked and } eloquent than is desirable, and leave him rather 
disgusted. 1 cannot talk about the matter, and } abruptly, on the plea that I must write at once 
my two companions perceive this, and change } to Syracuse and hasten my guardian’s movements. 
the subject. The next four days are the very happiest | 

When I am alone, I read Lou’s epistle over, and } have ever known, though they are apparently se 
find that she is generous enough to have left a } eventless that they merit no detailed chronicle. 
letter for Miss Pollard, in which she has explained ; Mine has been a very solitary life. 1 do not 
how I came to be out of the grounds. In fact, { remember my» mother, and my father has been 
before the day ends, one of the governesses calls | dead four years. My guardian is a distant 
to see me, and brings mea note from the lead } relative, his family and I not congenial: I have 
of the establishment. J am blamed only for not } only been once at their house—even spending 
having confessed the exact truth; but, on the; my vacations at Dormer Hall, whither I was sent 
whole, I amtreated leniently; and Miss Pollard | soon after my fatlier's death. 
adds that she has sent word to my guardian of; I have never had any very intimate friends 


the disaster. It will be as well for me to remain among my school-companions until within the 


where I am, under Mrs. Devereux’s guardian- } last five months, in which Lou Hartley has made 
ship, until I am summoned home. Miss Pollard {one of our number; and, though I appreciate 
even condescends to say that she shall be pleased ; her affection, I have never felt that any stronger 
tomeloome me again when school begins. ‘bond held us together than our mutual love of 

“Bo, you see, I am let off very easily,’’ I say } fun, and the interest I have had in her as a girl 
to Mr. Endicott, when we discuss the letter. with a romantic love-affair on her hands. 

“Why, the old Sphinx knows that she ought So now, to meet with old Mrs. Devereux's 
to be gibbeted,’’ he cries, indignantly. ‘+ You } gentle affection—which from the first she bestows 
might have been baruéd to death.” openly on me, because she fancies I resemble 

I remember nowto ask how be found out} a lost daughter—and to have the society of 
I was there, and he»briefly explains that, going a man who is deferential and chivalrous, and 
with the rest of the crowd to the house, he met } handsome as a knight of romance, besides being 
Lou Hartley, who had just recollected me— : wittier than any novel I ever read, and learned 
nobody else had. I shudder at the thought of} and accomplished into the bargain, ushers me 
my narrow escape; but we do not talk much } suddenly into a glory of sunshine which blots 
about it, then or later. } out past and future—the whole world, save this 

I bear up well enough during the day, though ; magical spot whither fate has conducted me. 

I feel oddly unsettled and nervous, and fancy! Four days go by. I learn by accident that 
that it is because Iam so grieved at poor Lou} Mrs. Devereux came to the house, intending te 
Hartley's having been so foolish as to displease } remain only a short time—has stopped, in fact, 
her family and Harry’s by this runaway-marriage. }on her way to some watering-place—and I get 

But Mrs. Devereux has been watching me, and ; a little anxious lest I am detaining her, and 
before night a doctor is called in, and the upshot } wonder why no news comes from Mr. Ashford. 
of the matter is that Iam forced to lie in bed } That evening brings a letter, however. I leara 
for a day, ind to consider myself an invalid for : that he did not receive Miss Pollard’s communi- 
two days more. The latter portion of the time, ; cation, and answers mine as soon as he gets it. 
however, passes only too pleasantly: for I lie ; He will not be able to start till towards the end 
on acouch in the library, and Mr. Endicott reads } of the week, as he is detained by important 
and talks to me, while Mrs. Devereux crochets ; business; but he seems to think I am with Miss 
diligently at a distance which is sufficient to ; Pollard, and treats the delay as a matter of slight 
make our conversation inaudible to her, as she ; consequence. 
is somewhat hard of hearing. } I am troubled at first; but Mrs. Devereux 

No news has come from my guardianj) and, ; assures me that she can wait as well as not: that 
when I am about again, we all three drive into } she is glad to be with her pet, Walter; and adds 
the town, to see Miss Pollard; but the poor lady } so many sweet things about the pleasure my 
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society gives her, that I feel quite overpowered ; strange premonition in my soul, not to him, 
by her kindness. I only wish that she were my ; I am seized with a burning embarrassment, and 
guardian, and that I never need leave her—all } wish I had died that morning, in accordance with 
which I try to express as well as I can, and am ; the exaggeration natural to my age; the dir + 
conscious that I fail signally: for, when I feel martyrdom that might have hindered my utter g 
things deeply, I am not good at words. such foolish words would appear welcome. 

The next day passes, serene and happy as “4, “I really don’t think I meant anythi g,’ 
predecessors. In the afternoon, we three enjoy {I say, with an idiotic little laugh, for waich 
a long drive, and, when we get back, Mrs.?I could beat myself with satisfaction. 
Devereux has a cup of tea, and goes to her room, “I wonder if you have the faintest idea what 
to take a nap, and dinner is put off in conse- } days of rest these have been to me,” he goes on. 
quence—a fact about which I am profoundly } «« Bach day has been a perfect poem—” 
indifferent, having staid my hunger with sweet- He pauses, and glances at me again; he does 
eake, and which Mr. Endicott is glad of, as I force } not finish the quotation, but his eyes do: “And 
him to eat cake also; and he declares that, after } you the sweetest rhyme therein.’ I want him 
endangering his stomach with such trash, he } Sto know that I understand, yet I have a mortal 
shall have no appetite for a week. j fear, all the same, that he will; and I hasten to 

The sunset has come on, and we go out into i give another idiotic laugh, which dies in a sort 
the garden among my favorite white lilies, of b gasp, and I say: 
which there are three great beds, that fill the ‘‘No wonder; after having had such a noisy 
whole air with their delicious perfume. { visitor as Mr. Mallory so long, even school-girl 

As we stand among the beautiful blossoms, $ dulltiess must be a rest and relief.” 
there steals over us both a sudden quiet, for! ‘Are you fishing for compliments ?’’ he asks, 
which there seems no reason, as the pair of us } smiling, though his voice is grave. “If you 
has been in higher spirits than usual all day. | were anybody else, I should fancy so; but you 

We stand absently gazing off at the splendor { are so direct and frank, I know you are net,” 
ef the sunset; we turn at the same instant, and 
our glances meet. I read in his eyes a truth 
which I may have guessed before, though I have mer something about being fatigued by our drive. 
never admitted the knowledge to my soul, and ; In spite of myself, I glance towards him after 
there flashes upon me another certainty, which, } little, for he is silent. His@yes are fixed on me, 
suddenly as it comes, seems so natura) and } and I see in them an expression of such reproach 
familiar that I am not even startled, though that that I am heartily ashamed of my own folly— 
is entirely new and unexpected. forget my unaccountable timidity, and believe 

Walter Endicott loves me, and my whole heart } myself capable of the frankness with which he 
has gone out towards him: that is what I learn } credits me. 
in this supreme instant; but quick in the ueke } “They have been perfectly delightful days to 
ef that intuition comes a presentiment that this ; me,’ I say; ‘the very pleasantest I have ever 
is the happiest moment of our lives: beyond known.” 
lie tempests which must so utterly desolate the He receives my enthusiastic honesty with a 
garden of Eden in which we have been wander- smile which brightens his dark face as if a gleam 
ing during the past week, that no trace of its} of the departing sunset had struck it. 
beauty will be left when the storm clears—if } “Thank you,” he answers, in a low voice, which 
clear it ever may. ; makes my inmost soul thrill; ‘it makes me very 

I think my first impulse is to falter some } ; happy to hear you admit that. You would not 
excuse, and run away before he can utter a} say it if it were not—not quite true?’’ he asks, 
word; but I have no time to carry my wild idea { eagerly, yet with such an odd hesitation that, if 
into effect ; for he speaks, and, in odd contrast to { I could think it possible in a man so stately and 
the revelations in his eyes and mobile features, ; self-contained, I should set down to embarrass- 
his words are calm and ordinary enough. ; ment. " . 

“Our third gorgeous sunset this week,” he; ‘Indeed, I would not,” Iecry. ‘I always te 
says, ‘‘and this the most beautiful of all.” the truth—even Miss Pollard never doubts my 

« Because it is the last,’ I answer, not mean- ’ word, though she doesn’t like me ye bottom ; but 
ing to speak aloud. And he asks, quickly: {she owns she can trust what I say.”’ 

“No, no! Why should it be? What do you 7 ‘+ But, with Miss Pollard, oe sometimes take 
mean ?” refuge in refusing to speak,” he says, with 

Now, as my reply was a response to as another of those bright amiles which soften his 


Now I begin to tremble in such an absurd man- 
ner that I sit down on a rustic bench and stam- 
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face in such a heavenly fashion. 


so with me?’ 
I shake my head, while I feel my cheeks} 


“If I were to‘ 
ask you a question, I wonder if you would do } 





arrivals go upstairs to make some changes in 
their dress before dinner. I retire to my rocm, 
also, and presently Mrs. Devereux peeps in, 


j Reming just awakened from her nap. [ tell her 


grow crimson, then pale—my heart beats to of the unexpected visit, and she hurries away to 


guffocation for an instant, then seems absolutely } 
to stand still. 


He bends toward me—he takes my hand, half } 


whispering : 
“Cecil—my beautiful Cecil !”’ 


greet Mrs. Rexford and her friend, and I see 
nobody again till I descend to the library. 
As I enter, I perceive that Miss Lovel is the 


‘only person in the room; and I would gladly 
; retreat, but she comes eagerly forward, exclaim- 


Then the garden-gate slams suddenly ; he drops ; ing: 


my band, and we both turn mechanically in that 
direction. Two ladies are coming towards us. 
Mr. Endicott utters an exclamation which I do 
not catch, though it is one of not over-pleasant 
surprise, if I may judge by his face. 

“My sister—Mrs. Rexford,” he explains; 
“and the lady with her is—” 

He moves forward, so that I lose the name, and 
Mrs. Rexford hurries towards us, calling gayly : 

“A niee brother you are, not to send or come 
to meet us. What de you suppose Josephine will 
think of such inhospitality? Is it possible that 
you did not receive my telegram ?”’ 

“I certainly did not,” he answers, kissing her 








«Oh, here is the little heroine—Mrs. Devereux 
has told us all about it. And Walter saved you! 


enjoying such a privilege; but I won't. I mean 
to like you hugely, for he says you are the nicest 
sweetest child possible—not a bit like school- 
girls in general. So now you are to count two 
new friends—remember that! . Though, after all, 
I suppose you must learn soon to lock on Walter 
and myself as only one. I may as well tell you, 
and get the awkwardness over.” 

The rest are in the library before I have time 
to speak; then we go out to dinner, and I am 
very gay, and Mrs. Rexford and Miss Lovel are 


Ss 
i! have three minds to be jealous of you, for 
? 
| 





cheek as they meet, and then shaking hands } cloyingly sweet to me, and yet I am made to feel 
with the other lady—a girl of three or four and } strangely uncomfortable, and wish myself leagues 
twenty: handsome, in a certain bold defiant; away. Oh, 1 wish heartily that 1 had perished 





style which I do not admire, 


I sit still and watch the three; my odd present- | 
iment of a few moments since recurs to me, } 


realized. The éky and landscape grow cold and 
gray; the latest glory of the sunset has faded 
suddenly. I feel and know that the brightness 
of these last days has faded with it. 

“I made up my mind quite suddenly to come ; 
at once,’ I hear Mrs. Rexford say, across this 
under-current of thought which fills my mind, 
“and Gutghine was persuaded into accompany- } 
ing me.’ 


“I can only hope we are not unwelcome as } 
well as unexpected,”’ the handsome girl says, ! 


with an appearance of doubt plainly affected. 
Mr. Endicott makes a hospitable reply, then 


says something in a low tone to his sister. Both } 
They all move forward. I am { 


ladies look at me. 


introduced to Mrs. Rexford and Miss Lovel; and } 
both ladies, while cordial, manage to look surprise ; 


at finding me there. 

‘You did not see Mrs. Devereux ?’’ Mr. Endi- 
ott asks his sister. 

“No; she is lying down.” 

“Miss Dare is staying with us,” he adds, and 
explains briefly about the fire, and they wonder 
and exclaim, and I bitterly resent their manner, 
honeyed aa their words are. 

We all return to the house, and the new 


3 in the burning house, and so had been done with 
life and its miseries, 


? 
} CHAPTER V. 


I scancety close my eyes all night, and, when 
>I fall asleep, towards daybreak, my dreams are 
} 80 dreadful that even the tedium of those long 
’ wakeful hours is preferable. 

At breakfast, I learn that the delayed telegram 
has,arrived, and, into the bargain, one which 
; obliges Mrs. Devereux to leave by the first train. 
g It is a great grief to me to part from her; she feels 
the farewell-speaking also: kisses me, tells me how 
fond she has grown of me, and talks about a visit 
that I am to pay her at some indefinite time. | 
;see Miss Lovel watching, and abruptly repress 
my emotion; I do not choose to show myself 
gushing and school-girlish, with her by. 

Mr. Endicott bas some business which occupies 
him this morning. He is anxious and worried, 
too—that is evident; but somehow I feel in no 
mood to expend sympathy on him, and am glad 
to be left to my own devices. 

I am greatly annoyed that my guardian defers 
sending for me. I would gladly join Miss Pollard 
at the hotel, but the news to-day is very unfavor- 
able: she is so much worse that no one can see 
her. Matters only grow more unpleasant to me 
as the morning wears on. The tiresome petty 
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law-suit which is tried to-day keeps Mr. Endicott § his horse under a shed, and then joins me as | 
absent; Mrs. Rexford succumbs to a sick head-{ stand in the porch. 

ache, and goes to her room; and, at luncheon,? ‘An old man out there,” he says, ‘tells me 
Miss Lovel and I are alone. How sweetly she } that presently his boy will be home, and will go 
talks, yet how she does manage to torment me— } into the town to hunt up a carriage. You won't 
even to make me feel acutely that my being under} mind waiting?” 

Mr. Endicott’s roof seems odd, and that I ought; ‘It would be of no use to mind—" 


to be mortified by my guardian's delay. ; He interrupts me with a grave smile, and says: 
For once in my life, I am too miserable for my a Yes; I have had ample proof that you know 

hot temper to give me any assistanee, and at ; how to submit to the inevitable.” 

last I rise abruptly from the table, saying that I I forget Miss Lovel, her personal revelation, 

shall go for a walk. ;and her insulting insinuations in my regard: 


“Towards the town?’ she asks, and I compre- } forget even my own bitterness of spirit and 
hend that she wishes to insinuate I hope to meet ; soreness of heart. Remembering only the awful 
Mr. Endicott as he returns; but I only reply in { peril from which he saved me, I catch his sleeve 
the negative, with a composure which gratifies } and cry brokenly: 


my pride. ‘‘I mean to drive, later,” she con- ; ** It seems so long ago; yet it is always in my 

tinues, “and I think Mrs. Rexford will go. 1} mind, as if it were not yet over.’’ 

wish you would wait and accompany us.”’ } Poor little girl!” he says, with another of 
“T need the walk: I am used to long ones,” ; those smiles whieh change his face so magically ; 

I answer, and at last succeed in getting away. then he adds: «But I suppose that is an imper- 


I leave the grounds, walk quickly off up the } tinence: you are so brave and self-reliant.” 
high-road, turn into a route which is new to me, ‘I'm afraid a good deal of that is bravado,” J 
and, several hours later, | find myself still miles } answer, shaking my head, and beginning to laugh 
away from the house, on the skirt of a wood, and } from*heer dread of breaking down. 

I am once more in a difficulty. IT want to ask you something,” he goes on, 

I have taken some wrong turn: Cannot find} quickly. “What made you so unlike yourself 
the road by which I came. In fact, I am Jost. } this morning?’ 

There is not a house in sight; and the afternoon,} ‘‘ Was I, indeed? I don’t know—" 

which has been from the first gray and gloomy,; He raises his finger in imitation of the way | 
holds now menaces of an approaching storm. A } have mimicked, for his benefit, a favorite gesture 
chill mist, which is almost like a fine rain, ; of Miss Pollard’s, when appealing to our con- 
spreads about and deepens into a fog which is ; sciences. 

fairly like that of late autumn. Altogether, my } ** Well,”’ I say, unhesitatingly, ‘<I suppose I 
plight is far from agreeable. $do know. I was uncomfortable, though I really 

I walk a long way before I see a house; then ; could not tell just why.” 

I learn that I have got so far out of the direct} ‘‘ Miss Lovel has been putting out her talons,” 
route to Mr. Endicott’s place, that my best plan } be says. 

will be to keep straight on to the town. I reflect; Then I remember the engagement—everything. 
that there I can find a conveyance, if it is very } 1 flash angrily round upon him. 

late: and on I plod. Sometimes the fog lifts, so} ‘Ah, I comprehend,” he rejoins, with perfect 
that I catch glimpses of the familiar steeples, nnd ! composure. ‘ You have already been told the 
know that I am in the riglit road ; but it is chilly, } story. Oh, yes, we were engaged once. Thank 
and I shiver in my thin garments. heaven, that time is not now, though.” 

I am not more than a quarter of a mile from} Before I can fully take in the entire meaning 
the town, when I hear a horse's feet approaching. of his speech—before he, hesitating perhaps over 
As I step out of the road, I am recognized by the ; some thought which he does not find easy to 
rider. ; express, has spoken again—a carriage rounds the 

‘¢ Miss Dare!’’ he calls. It is Mr. Endicott. ;$ curve in the road, and we see Miss Lovel seated 

Ile dismounts and walks on by me, leading his j therein, and by her side is that much-prized 
horse. I am forced. to explain just what has} acquaintance of Miss Pollard'’s, the Senator's 
happened. I think he seems vexed, but I do not sister; who, by the way, lins always honored me 
care. with her disfavor, because, to stop her habit of 

Just as we reach a house, the rain begins to} using French phrases, I once said to ber: ‘ Let us 
come down. We take refuge there, and receive; talk one language or the other,’ and she could 
a cold welcome from a cross old woman, who soon } not talk the other, and, as Lon Hartley expressed 
leaves us to our own devices. Mr. Endicott fastens } it, loathed impertinent me in consequence. 
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The house is close to the road; of course, they } 


perceive us; at Miss Lovel’s command, the car- ; fortune. 


riage stops; she calls out: 

“Well, neither Mrs. Falconer nor I expected 
to play angels of mercy, but we will. 
both of you, for mercy’s sake, and explain later 
why, if you wanted a téte-d-téte ramble, you did 
nvt choose better weather.’’ 

I am simply dumb—head well elevated. Mr. } 
Endicott first arranges for his horse being sent ; 
home, then briefly explained that he met me, and ; 
that I had taken a wrong road, else he should } 
not have done so, and adds gravely: 

“ As Miss Dare was Mrs. Devereux’s guest, and ; 
obliged to be left in my sister’s charge till Saturday, / 
you may fancy how glad I am = my house and ; 
its master are not to be blamed. 

When he speaks, I do not understand the full ; 
significance of his words and demeatior—many ; 
months pass first; but that is no matter. Both 
ladies suddenly change their manner: once, the 
political lady tries to “‘ Miss’’ me—in feminine 


parlance ; once, Miss Lovel attempts to be sweetly { 


insoient; that is all. Neither essays the task 
again, though I do not speak, and Mr. Endicott 
only asks some appallingly polite question. 

We are at the house: having, on our way, ; 
deposited safely at her temporary sojourn the 
great lady of the neighborhood. Mrs. Rexford } 


rushes out into the verandah, at the sound of 


our wheels. 

“Such people!’ she cries, gayly. “Thank 
goodness, my dear Miss Cecil; that you have come. 
All sorts of good news for you-—bad for us, 
becuuse your guardian is here, and declarés that } 
you must be ready to leave by the seven o'clock ; 
train. ” 

Tam out of the carriage—well, I am in her 
arms, and she is kissing me and whispering: 

“Dear girl, I shall never forgive my wretched } 


head. 1 have not seen you all day. The news | 


Get in, ; 
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cannot be a grief i ‘is dead. She leaves you her 

My sweetest girl, I am so glad!’ 

I don’t know very well what happens during 
the next few moments. I know that Endicott, 
not having heard his sister’s words, tries to 
stop me, whispering: 

“*T want to tell you—let me—my whole life—” 

Then, somehow, I am swept on by Miss Lovel, 
I cun’t tell how. She and I are alone in the 
, lidrary for a moment; these are her words: 

“1 think you have conquered; but he loves 
me. He wants revenge for my coquetry; besides, 
; you have so dreadfully damaged your reputation 

for him that he must ask you to be his wife.” 

Then my guardian and I are alone together. 
How courteous, how deferential, he is! We 
| must catch the seven-o'clock express, because 
| we go to my aunt’s funeral, and have barely 
' time—the news was late in reaching him. 

} “Phen ‘the others are ‘present; Mr. Endicott 

; frantic with haste: one of his oldest friends, 

; Spending the summer in the town, has fallen 

{from his horse and been seriously imju¥ed) and 

} the message has just arrived.’ We “have only 

& moment’ together; this is’ what he says: 
“You must go, and I must let you. May 
I come? Will you marry me?”’ 

; “Never!” I break in; “never! Shame on 

you for daring to insult me!” 

He is gone first, after hurried apologies to m) 
‘ guardian. Mrs. Rexford is very loving; I hear 
Miss Lovel say this to her, though without in 
‘ the least realizing what the speech means: 
“Of course you change—she has more money.” 
} Then my guardian ind I are starting. The 
\ farewells are brief. I am mad to start: I fear 

‘that I may yet meet Mr. Endicott aguin 

:  Wecatch the express. We speed away through 

the stormy night. I have only one distinct 

} thought : he would have married me from pity. 
IT appreciate his chivalrous feeling; but I pray 


‘ 
» 
‘ 
> 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
, 


is, that old aunt of yours—I know she was a} heartily that I may never see his face again. 


stranger, 80, even with your sensitive nature, it | 


THE SHIPS 


BY ALEXANDERE A. 


Tus sea-gull soars, the sea-ull dips, 
The wind blows fresh and free. 

Like flocks of swans, the snow-white ahips 
Go sailing past at sea. 


Pull-freighted with the hopes and fears 


[To BE concLUDED.) 


AT SEA. 


IRVIN®S. 


The prayers of wives --a mother’s teare— 
| They pass away at sca. 
@h, happy ships! ob, happy bomet 
When they return 90 free. 
Alas! no ship shall ever come, 
Shall ever come to me. 
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CHAPTER lL. “If either of the two at home had been a boy, 

Tue old sexton swung the massive Cathedral } I would have had someore to take my place, 
doors together, and turned the key in the lock. | and we should have had the money all the same, 
Then he stepped back on the pavement, and gazed But they are nothing but women—weak timid 


up at the great tower, which rose nearly three | 


hundred feet above his head, with its slender 


graceful spire distinctly outlined on the dusky | 


evening sky. 


TL could almost do it now,’’ he muttered, ‘ if} 
ourse } 
upon this cruel illness, which has palsied the | 


it were not for these giddy spells, A 


women—good for naught but to spend money,” 
“There goes old Caspar of the Cathedral,"’ said 
one of two young men, whose greeting the sexton 
} had returned with an ungracious frown: “ grim 
and silent as ever."’ 
“The crusty graybeard |’ exclaimed the other, 
looking back over his shoulder, ‘1 wonder what 


stoutest arm, and weakened the strongest nerves, } devMtry the old rat is plotting now? That black 
ia all Vienna! But I must find someone to take | face moans o gothering storm, Heaven pity the 
my place," he continued, as he drew his bat down | meek sister and the pretty step-daughter, if the 
over his eyes, and started for home, ‘It, would thunder-cloud burst at home. Poor things! it 
never@e for the Emperor to miss the customary gives one the heartache to think of them, With 
wmlute from the tower.” | the old man's miserly ways and his fits of ill. 
All Vienna was astir, The gay capital was) temper, ‘tis but a miserable life they lead.” 
evidently downing its holiday robes, .On every ‘ Why don't they leave him, then?'’ asked the 
hand were preparations for some important event, | first speaker, ‘ No one would blame them." 
Platformadotted the public squares; bits of scaf-; I'll tell thee why, Gabriel: because he has 
folding clung to the fngades of the principal | all their money. He gave his sister no poace 
buildings; huge wooden arches spanned the main until he got her portion of their father's estate, 
avenues; while here and there tasteful groupings! Ah! little peace she has had since, poor woman | 
of the national flag made glowing patches of | She'd much better have kept it herself. Besides,” 
color on the cool gray-and-white background of | the young man lowered his voice to a whisper, 
stone and marble, }and looked anxiously around, to make sure that 
On the morrow, the Emperor would make his | there was no one within hearing, ‘they dare not 
formal entry into the city. There was to be an} attempt to run away: the old wretch might 
imposing procession, with a review of imperial | murder them.”’ 
troops, ending with eoncerts at the principal; + Alas! the pretty step-daughter,” returned 
titatres, a grand display of fireworks, and an | Gabriel, with a sigh, ‘ There's many a hand- 
unlimited flow of wine and beer, Upon such ' some lad in Vienna would give his head for a 
state occasions, it had been the old sexton’s ) word with her, but the old man guards her like a 
custom to take his stand on the marrow stone { dragon.’’ 
ledge which encircled the Cathedral tower, and’ «So, ho! And so you, Gabriel, are a little 
from this giddy height to wave the imperial flag, ; touched, as well as the rest of us. I’ve seen the 


as the Emperor passed in the street below. 

But age and sickness had so weakened the old 
man’s nerves that he dared not attempt the peril- 
ous feat, to-day. 

He would miss hearing his name in all mouths ; 


i time when my heart beat fast at the sight of that 
‘trim figure, with the golden hair and downcast 
‘ eyes, tripping along to Sunday service between 

old Caspar and \the good Elsa. There isn’t one 
; of us whose heart-strings haven't thrilled at the 


he would miss the cheers of the populace, the ; sound of her low sweet voice; and many a night 
answering salute from the imperial troops; and, ; we've stood in the street below, and looked up to 
worst of all—for stronger than the old man’s ; the light burning in her window, and watched 





love of notoriety was his love of gain—he would 
miss the handsome sum of money with which the 
Emperor always acknowledged the daring act of 
homage. The old sexton ground his teeth at the 


thought, muttering : 
(410) 


{for her shadow flitting back and forth. But 
that's past and gone. 'Twas but a foolish passion 
, on our part, for the maiden had eyes but for one 
lover, It was a pure waste of heart-agony. But 
\ come: let us be going. I bave a ribbon to buy 
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for my sweetheurt, to wear on her pretty brown 
braids to-morrow.” 

And so, with laugh and jest, the youths passed 
on, and were quickly lost in the busy throng. 


aoe 


‘ 





CHAPTER II. 


In the meantime, old Caspar kept on his way. 
He hurried through the crowded, bustling city, | 
until he came to the dark narrow street in which , 
he lived. As he turned the corner, he caught | 
a glimpse of a young man hastening away from 
one of the houses. He stopped short, and } 
watched the retreating figure until it passed out | 
of sight. Then he raised bis band, and shook } 
it with a threatening gesture, 

“Make the most ef your stolen visit, young } 


“oe 





‘Who was it whom I saw leaving the house 
@ moment ago?”’ 

The color faded from her cheek. Lie, she 
would not, come what might. She raised her 
clear eyes to the old man’s stern face. 

“«1t was Fritz,’’ she said, simply. 

“ Fritz, indeed !’’ he sneered ; and he imitated 
the drawing of a bow across o violin. * ‘ihe 
fal-la-ing fiddler! Have I not forbidden him 
the house? The sneaking stripling of a fiddler! 
Much good may this visit do him: for ‘twill 
be his last. Listen, my pretty Lena: I have a 
plan for providing thee speedily with a husband.” 

He rubbed his long thin hands exultingly, 

“A man of spirit he shall be, and no puny 
twanger of catgut. So fair a maid deserves 
a brave mate, Trust to me for that. To-night 


man,” said he; ‘for I have « plan for frighten- will decide thy fate. Hush!’ for the young girl 
ing you love-sick swainw from my pretty maiden had thrown herself forward with an imploring 
yonder.” j ory» ‘Cease thy whinings: for I like not the 

In a few moments, he reached his home, and, | “usc of & woman's tongue. Bring the rest of 
mounting the steep flight of stairs, entered a | my supper at onee; for | must be off in time to 
room where two fernules were busily engaged in | “teh these young swaggerers before they go 
preparing the evening meal. The older was a | home for the night. Go, pretty fool: for fool 
middle-aged woman, whose sad face told of} thou art, Lena, With such o face and figure 





suffering and patient endurance, The younger 
was a girl not more than eighteen years old, 


with a plump graceful figure and a complexion 


like’ rose-leaf, Her fair hair was parted in a 
rippling mass over her smooth forehead, and 
was gathered at the back in thick tress, reveal- 
ing the lovely rounded contour of cheek and 
chin, In addition to these purely Saxon charms, 
she had an unusual and striking beauty: « pair 


of soft brown eyes, shaded by long curling lashes. ' 


Both women glanced timidly at the old man ; 
but they found the expression of bis face any- 
thing but reassuring, and went on with their 
work without speaking. 

“A pretty pair of snails, you two,” he snarled, 
dropping into.a chair, and throwing his hat on 
the floors ‘Have I not told you again and again 
to put my»supper on the table when you hear 
my step onthe stairs?” 

* But one-cannot be always ready, you know, 
Onspar,”’ returned his sister, meekly, as she set 
the pot of smoking chocolate before him. 

“Bah! Cannot? But thou must; ‘tis thy 
business to be ready. For what were women 
made, if, not to wait upon their lords? But. you 
have been loitering or gabbling, perhaps, with 


visitors. A woman's tongue should ever be idle, } 


and her hands ever busy; but you two reverse 
the order, and keep the tongue wagging, while 
my supper waits. Let it not happen again.” 
His heavy eyebrows met in a frown, and his 
glittering eyes sought the young girl's face. 


; a8 thine, thou mightst have wedded a titled npble- 
} man, and had money aud jewels without atin,” 
| “Thank heaven, the child has no such ambi- 
} dow,” muttered Elsa, 
‘Where's thy pride, girl?’’ continued Caspar, 
in an angry tone, Ll verily believe thou wouldst 
be, content to share the hut of some beggar wood- 
i eutter, Ris time I looked after thy interesta 
}# little mone sharply,” 
Caspar hastily ewallowed his supper, and left 
} the house.': As soon as thé door closed bebind 
‘ him, the two women looked in each other's fhee 
‘ apprehensively. 
Oh, what did he mean by those eruel words, 
; Aunt Elsa!’ cried Lena. “And what new cloud 
‘is this in our sky? Will the sun never shine 
for us?’’ 
“Heaven only knows,’’ returned the older 

} woman, stroking the girl’s golden hair with 
‘a soft caressing touch. ‘My poor ehild!’’ 
; Lhave tried to be dutiful, and industrious,”’ 
} said the girl. “I have done my hest, all these 
‘long weary years, to please him; but he: has 
{ never given me a kind word. I sometimes think 
| perhaps, if I had been his own child, it would 
| have been different.’’ 
Elea shook her head. ‘It would have made 
\ no difference, Lena. It is his nature to be harsh 
and exacting. It was the same with thy mother 
as long as she lived. It has been the same with 
me as with thee. There is no room in his heart 
for love of anything save gold,” 
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“ But why deed he » hese Frits so?’’ sobbed  Prits! my Frita! Ob, my Frita!"’ 


Lena, ‘What has the dear boy ever done to A cruel smile passed over the old sexton's face, 
deserve such treatment ?"’ ; But old Caspar is not outwitted, for all that," 

‘(Ile hates him as the bad ever hate the good; | he said. ‘1t won't keep me awake: I shall 
for the one is as upright and noble as the other | sleep soundly enough, never fear, My pretty 
in artful and wicked, Oh, 1 have such dreadful } maiden will wait in vain for her lover to claim 


thoughts now and then. He is my brother; but { her, It takes a steady head to climb the little 

—may heaven forgive me—I sometimes forget ; winding stairense in the tower, let alone to 

that we are children of the same mother,” | stand on the tiny ledge outside, He'll fall, and 
In the course of an hour, old Caspar returned, | be dashed to pieces, ‘Twill serve him right, too, 

They heard his heavy step on the stairs, and | and ‘twill rid me easily of a pest,” 

a muttered oath as he flung open the door. He} He took up a lighted candle, and turned toward 

walked straight to the table, and brought his fist } the door, 


down with a thud, ; "Go to bed, both of you,”’ he said; 1 want 
‘Idiot !’’ he muttered, ‘ He is the very last; an early breakfast to-morrow; for 1 have much 

one of all the world who I thought would have | to do yet on the decorations of the Cathedral,” 

the courage to accept. Sit you down,’’ he added, ‘Can we help, in any way, Caspar?!’’ genily 

turning to the women; ‘you may as well know | asked his sister, 

what has happened,’’ } “Help? No! You are of no use on such 


* I told thee, girl,’’ and he nodded in 4 surly ; occasions, If Lena there had been a bey, 
manner at Lena, * that I would speedily provide | 1 might:bave had someone to send up ladders 
thee with a husband. That was my errand down- and climb seaffolding, instend of risking my neck 
town to-night.” | as | now do.”’ 

A frightened look passed over the girl's beau-} He shuffled out of the room, grumbling, a» he 
tiful face, as the old man continued, gruffly : j spoke, and closed the door with a violent jar. 

“*] went straight to the public house on the } 
Plata: for I well knew, if I wanted to meet | CHAPTER I11. 

a crowd of young men, that was where I “Aunt E1sa,’’ cried Lena, wildly, ‘(1 must go 
should most surely find them. And I publicly | to Fritz at once. It is madness for him to think 
announced, and pledged my honor—and caused | of such athing.’’ 

it, moreover, to be put in writing—that whoever} + Not yet)my child. Thou must have patience 
should ‘take my place on the ledge of the tower, | for awhile. Oh, it was a cruel thing for Caspar 
to-morrow, and wave the imperial flag as the|to do. If the carpenter--Hans—had accepted 
Emperor passed, should have the hand of my his offer, | shudder to think what a bard lot 
pretty Lena here. ‘ would have been thine,’’ 

‘It turned out as I had thoughts they stared,; ‘He is a bold badjgman, Aunt Elen. The 
and shrugged their shoulders, and shrank back. step-father well said that he was a man after 
I thought I had rid my door-step forever of thy | his own heart.’’ 
lovers, when forth steps a young man—pale, but} “Hush! For aught | know, someone,’ and 
determined—and calls out, in a ringing voice: Elaa motioned with her head toward the door 
‘I accept the offer, Herr Caspar.’ Now, curse ; by which her brother had left, ‘+mayi be listen- 
him, who do you think he was?’’ / ing. We must linger bere for a while yet, a» 

Lena bent eagerly forward, and stood with her | if putting things in order for the morrow. 
hands clasped on her bosom, her red lips apart, After that, let us go to our rooms, ae if we were 
and a questioning look in her large brown eyes.) preparing for bed as usual. Then, when Caspar 

“Frits! Frits, of all others!" said the old is asleep, we will seek Fritz, Come; dear heart! 
man, in his fury raising bis voice to a shriek. ‘it will give us a few quiet moments for prayer; 
“I thought, if anyone had the hardihood to | and, surely, we need it now, if ever.” 
accept, it would have been the carpenter, Hans—{ It was not long before the old sexton’s room 
a man bold and daring—«a man after my own } was darkened, and, as soon as the house was etill, 
heart; and his trade, moreover, had learned him | the two women put on their cloaks and stole 
to carry @ steady head, But the meek fiddler, softly downstairs and out into the deserted street. 
who has been sitting in & corner and fual-la-ing } They had only gone a few steps, when they were 
and tweedle-dee-ing all his life—who ever would | met rt the young man of whom they were ip 
have thought of him ?”’ 

Lena stood in the middle of the room, moaning, ro «« Come with me,"’ said he. “ Mother ls wult- 
in o low piteous voice: ing. Sbe was sure you would come.” 
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THE HIGH TOWER 

He senped Lene’ 4 ail Little hands in both of | 
hiss‘! What—sobbing, little one ?’’ he exclaimed, | 
fw a tender voloe, “1 want smiles rather than | 


toara; they will better give me courage to win | 


my bride,” 


Iu a few momonta, they entered @ room where | 
the Widow Haller sat rocking, by a huge porce- | 
Jain stove, Tho three women were soon looked | 


ja a clove embrace, 


“And hast thou come, Lena, to add thy } 
The good God give thy | 
tongue power to do what mino has failed to | 


entreaties to mine? 


accomplish, Bog Frits not to go.’ 

But neither the tearful pleadings of the young 
givl nor the expostulations of the older women 
were able to shake the young wan's resolution, 

‘It is of no use, sweetheart,’’ he said, lifting } 
Lena's drooping head from his bosom, Ask | 
me anything but that, and see how quickly I will / 
gtent it. .My mind, is made up: ne power on 
earth can turn me. It is the only way, child, to 
free thee from thy dreary prison-life and cruel 
keeper, Do not vex and weary me by this use- 
jess asking, for I need all my strength and spirits 
for my, morrow's work, 

« Besides,” a bright smile lighted his thought- 
ful. fuce, ‘I shall, gugeged—never fear, We'll 
show them that love laughs at steeples as well as 
et locksmiths. And moreover, dears, L.sball have 
the prayers of the three best women in the world, 
and those of the good priest besides. I saw him, 
but a moment ago, and his parting blessing 
lingers yet in my ears.”’ 

Bat if. thou shouldst fail?’ And Lena's voice 
broke into a sob. 

“I must not fail,’ he answered, gravely, 

The four sat talking for a few moments, and 
theu separated for the night: Frits going home 
with Elsa and Lena, and taking a sad leave of 
them at the door. 

The waik homeward through the cold air 
helped to quiet the young man's nerves, and, 
when he rounded a corner of the street and 
Caught a glimpse of the Plata Cathedral, he was 
ahle to look without « tremor at the huge pile 
loothing wp darkly in the starlight. He stood for 
fome time gazing at the slender spire, as if the 
sight had a strange fascination for him, 

"There lies life er death, as God shall will,’ 
he thought. Thon he measured the distance with 
his eyes. 

“'Twould be a fearful fall,’’ he murmured, 
calmly; ‘but I must not so much as give one 
thought to the distance from the tower to the 
sidewalk. It is safe enough, if one can but bring 
himself to believe it, Were the tower only 
twenty feet from the ground, a baby, aright } 
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belenes itnolt on the ledge with the utmost seou- 
| rity, lt is the thought of the height that makes 
| the feat so dangorous. If 1 ean but banish that 
| trom my mind, | shall be as safe as I am at this 
} moment on the firm pavement. None but grim 
old Caspar would ever have hit upon such a way 
of saluting the Emperor; and, for my part, 1 wish 
he had chosen a safer method of showing his 
} loyalty, But, if I win, Lena's bappinoss is 
assured; for the old man dare not refuse to fulfil 
his part of the contract. Only I must not got 
dizzy. I wish I was more used to great heights,’ 


CHAPTER IV, 

A suonr walk. brought him to his home, and, 
as he passed through the long hall on his way to 
his mother's room, a door was suddenly opened, 
a bright light streamed across his path, a 
slender figure flitted into the passageway, and 
a low voice snid: 

**] have been waiting for you, Herr Frits, .I 
knew your atep on the stairs,”’ 

“ How you startled me, Greta! I thought all 
in the house were asleep long ago.’’ 

“Asleep? 1 could not. sleep, and I have been 
watching for you 80 anxiously,” 

* You look like.a spirit, Greta, with your white 
shawl and pale face.’’ 

She was a deformed orphaned little dressmaker, 
who rented two rooms opposite the Haller apart- 
ment, Fritz and his mother, from the first, had 
taken a deep interest in the shy gentle girl, and 
by unnumbered acts of kindness had helped: to 
make her lonely lot more bright and cheerful 
She was passionately fond of music, and, when 
the pain in her back was very bad, and she was 
obliged to lie in bed, Fritz would open the door 
of his room, and play on his violin for her for 
hours. And, at such tines, she would look 
up to the Widow Haller, seated at her bedside, 
and say, with a grateful smile: 

‘I think, when my time comes, I should like 
to die thus, with your kind face bending over me, 
and Horr Frits’s beautiful music ringing in my 
ears,’’ 

She always wore a shawl, or sack, or loose 
mantle of some kind, which concealed hor deform- 
ity so well that it was hardly noticeable unless 
one looked at her closely, 

She stood before Frits now, looking up at him 
with her wide-open pathetic gray eyes. 

‘Oh, Horr Frits, is it true—all this about the 
Cathedral tower ?”’ 

“Who told yon, Greta?’ 

“Your mother, And, do you Know-«she fs 
breaking her heart over it? And there are other 
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hearts, too, Herr Fritz, that are heavy and sad ; ment, 


because of your willfullness.”’ 
She pressed her thin hands to her bosom. 
**Greta, | am really angry with you. 
I succeed? You women jall talk in the same 


** Not determimed—but oh, so fearful!’ 
«« Well, as [ said before, what if 1 succeed ?”’ 


swered, solemnly. ‘* Bat it is a frightful risk.” 
‘‘And it.ds for'such a treasure!’ he replied, 


with a radiant smile. 


a little shiver. 


“Greta, you ‘ate shivering; it is too chilly } have accepted Caspar’s offer, and J shall make the 
‘ attempt. 
He led her through the open door into the tiny { me. It is time that I tried to get some rest, 
The warmth and the soft:caudle-light } 


gave it an air of cosy comfort, in spite of the bare } 


here: you will take cold.'» Let us go inside.” 


apartment. 


floor,and scanty furniture. It was as scrupu- 
lously neat as a nun’s cell. Spotless white cur- 
tains draped the narrow windows, while a few 
cheap prints, in frames of Fritz’s making, hung 
on the walls. A bridal dress of shimmering satin, 


you should try? Were I in her place,” 
{ she flushed searlet,‘*I would not let you do this 
} terrible thing. You will get dizzy, and fall. Ob! 


«Yes, I can well understand,’ she said, with § I would stop you, somehow.”’ 
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‘*T have often wondered what I could do 


; to-repay you. Perhaps the time is near when I 
; ean’ make some return besides my poor thanks,” 
What if } 


**¥ou ean give me: your prayers to-morrow, 


; you know,’’ said Fritz, gently. 
strain: you seem determined that I shall fail.’’ 


“You would have had them without the asking, 


; Herr Fritz.” » Here she uttered a sharp cry: “ Oh, 
‘ that dreadful, dreadful tower ! 
‘“*May God sowill it, Herr Fritz)’ she an- $ me all the time. 


I see it before 
Is the pretty Lena willing ‘that 
and 


** You could no more stop me than could she. | 
All these useless appeals only unnerve 


although I fear but little sleep will visit ‘me to- 
night.” 

Greta darted forward, as he started for the 
door. 

“Oh, Herr Fritz,” she said, with great agitation, 
**Tam a poor deformed little dressmaker. 
eared for me. I have nothing to live for. 


Nobody 
I shall 


with garniture. of costly lace, was thrown over } be glad when the time comes to hide myself and 


the back of @ chair, and the table was héaped ; my poor crooked back inthe grave. Let me take 


with rolls of bright-colored silks and velvets and 
bits of ribbon andfringe. Greta did not sit down, 
but stood looking up at Fritz, ‘who, leaned his 
elbow on the tall chiffonier. 

Your mother still hopes that you will think 
better of this rash resolve.’’ 

He shook his head. 

‘+ Have you thought of the cost ?’’ 

“Yes, Greta. I believe I do not value my life 
as highly as the rest of you,’ 

**L do not suppose that anything a peor little 
body like me could say would have any influence,”’ 
she replied, sadly. 

Greta,” he asked, impulsively, ‘if one you 
loved had a very hard and unhappy life, would 
you not do anything to help make a way of 
escape 2” 

* There is nothing I would not do or dare for 
one I Joved,’’ she answered, as impulsively. 
‘Life itself would be of no account. But it 
is different with you, Herv Frits; “I should not 
be ‘missed, but you have so much to live for. 
There are so many whose happiness is bound up 
with yours, Oh, my friend, your life is a very 
precious ‘thing: you ‘have ho right to throw it 
away. You have been so kind—-so kind to me,” 
slie continued, after a moment's pause. ‘ Had I 
been a queen on her throne, you could not have 
treated me with more respect. All the joy I have 
ever known lias come through you—and through 
your mother,’’' she added, with some embarrass- 





your place. “Let me creep out on the ledge, and 
wave the ‘flag. If I fall, ‘no one will be the 
sadder for my loss. Nobody will miss poor 
Greta.” 


Fritz was deeply touched by her earnestness. 
But he said: “It cannot be, dear Greta. You 
know not what you are asking.” 

But she threw herself on her knees at his feet, 
and, seizing his hand, covered it with kisses and 
tears. 

“ It is my prayer,’’ shé cried; “do not refuse 
me. Qh, Herr Fritz, let me dé this one thing for 
you!’ 

Fritz raised her from the floor. ‘I thank you 
from ithe bottom of my heart, Greta, dear friend ; 
but, when you think it over calmly, you will see 
that it is impossible. You are excited and tired. 
Try to'get some rest.’ 

She shook ber head mournfully. | ‘‘ There is no 
rest for me while you are in danger,’’ she said. 

But he answered, soothingly : 

“At this time to-morrow, God willing, I shall 
be safe back with Lena and motherand you, and 
we will laugh to think how needless was all our 
alarm and worry. And then, Greta, when Lena 
and I have a home of our own, there will always 
bea place and @ warm) welcome for the little 
woman who would have ‘risked so much for our 
happiness. Now, good-night.” 

When Fritz. reacted his room, he was too excited 
to sleep. He took his violin from its case, and 
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began to play, hoping in this way to quell the 
tumult in his mind, And, as he played, a restful 
peace stole over him, and he kept on far into the 
night. 

After Fritz left, Greta threw herself in an agony 
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of grief on her ‘knees, by a chair, sobbing as if; 
her heart would break. As the first notes of the } 


familiar strain reached her ears, she raised her 


lieud and listened intently. Then she rose and > 


placed the door ajar, 80 as to catch even the 
faintest pianissimo shading, and sank down in a 


forlorn heap on the floor, and gave herself up to ’ 


the spell of the witching melody. 


« For the last time,” she said, with a wan little ; 


smile. “Oh, how little does he know! But 
Lena is good and true, and she will make him 
very, very happy.” 





CHAPTER V. 
Tue morning dawned clear and cold. It was 
the day of all others for a street-pageant. The 


sky was of the deepest blue, the crisp frosty air ; 
was strangely exhilarating. The showy uniforms ; 


of the officers, mingling with the many-colored 
national costumes of Hungary, Poland, and the 
Tyrol, made a kaleidoscopic succession of colors 
as the immense crowd surged through the streets. 

The procession ‘was due at the Cathedral shortly 
after noon; but, owing to some delay, it was 


nearly dark when the booming of cannon from } 
the Platz announced the approuch of the imperial 
cortége. The hours of waiting seemed as so many } 


Weary years to the impatient Fritz, who sat in 


8 little room adjoining the organ-loft, and to the ; 


three pale anxious women, who knelt at the altar 
of a little chapel, théir lips moving in silent 
prayer. 

But old Caspar was in high glee. 

“The luck is all on my side,” he chuckled, 
rubbing his hands triumphantly. “This delay 
will try his nerves to the’ utmost.”’ 

Once or twice, he peeped slyly through the 
partially-opened door, and, to his dismay, beheld 
Fritz sitting quietly, without any signs of agi- 
tation. 

“If he would but walk the floor, or drum with } 
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} But old Caspar shook his head. * Not so fast, 
;my lad,’ returned he. ‘Although there is but 
) little love betwixt’ us, yet, to show thee how fair 
;@ man I am, I will help thee as far as I can. Do 
} thou go first, and 1 will follow, and hand thee 
the flag when thou art safely outside.’’ 

The first part of the ascent was easy enough, 
} a8 the stairs were rough open steps, with a hand- 
rail for protection, Fritz tripped up quickly, 
; leading the way; but old Caspar was obliged to 
} pause once or twice, to get his breath. 

The next flight was more trying, as the ladder 
was slight, and supported only by: iron. rods 
fastened to the wall. Up, up, they went, Fritz 
calm and hopeful, old Caspar grim and sullen. 
; “Wait till thoa reachest the little winding 
} staitcase,” thought the sexton: ‘thy step will 
not be so light, nor thy voice so, cheery, my 
daring lover.” 

They reached the square platform at. last, from 
which rose the tiny hanging staircase, winding 
upward ‘until it ended at the little sliding-door 
which gave access to the narrow ledge outside, 
on which Fritz was to stand. So slight and 
narrow was this ledge; that it seemed. hardly 
strong enough, or wide enough, for a child. 

As one stood’on tlie platform and looked below, 
it was enough to tiake the steadiest head swim 
) to see the immense distance beneath, that was 
traversed only by the network of crossing stairs. 
But there stood Fritz, surveying it calmly. 

The sight maddened the old sexton. ‘The 
ladder is not strong enough for two,’’ said he. 
** When thou reachest the little sliding-door, thou 
} must let thyself out, feet foremost, until thy toes 
; touch the ledge. Then thou must creep around 
‘ to the opposite side of the tower, and wave the 

flag. Go!” 

} Fritz made no reply, but went on, climbing 
{up as nimbly as a cat. He reaclied the littl 
} door, and, looking fearlessly out, slowly and 
; cautiously lowered himself to the ledge below. 
$ Old Caspar followed more slowly, trembling 
; from head to foot with suppressed rage. 

; He passed out the flag to Fritz. 

« Feel thy way carefully,”’ he said: «for thou 





his fingers on the bench, or even bite his lips, 1} hast but tén inches of foothold) When thou 
should be better pleased," thouglit the old sexton. } reachest the opposite side of the spire, slip one 
At the sound of the cannon, announcing the } hand through an ‘iron ring which thou wilt find 
approach of the procession, Fritz sprang to his » there, and, when thou hearest the great gun on 
feet. At the same moment, old Caspar appeared, ; the Platz, wave thy flag. ‘There is another ring 
with a furled flag in his hand. just above the éliding-door: ’twill help thee 
‘There's no time to be lost, my brave Fritz,” ) greatly.” 
said he. ‘Thou mayest have perhaps five min- , Fritz took ‘the fag, and crept, step by step, 
Utes to spare when thou reachest the tower, but / nlong the narrow ledge. After a few moments’ 
‘no more.” , suspense, his Voiee sounded cheerily, and without 
Fritz reached out his hand for the flag. ; @ quiver, through the open door. 
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“All right,” it said; “I’m veady now for the } 


signal,’ 

Old Caspar's checks and lips were white with 
anger, His features grew distorted by passion. 
There was an ominous gleam ib his wicked black 
eyes, 


of some exultant demon. He had fastened the 
door so that Fritz could not return, 


“Aye, cling fast, my sighing fiddler,” he } 


muttered; ‘for thy grip is for life or death. 


Thou wilt either fling thyself down in despair, } 


or lose thy hold, and be dashed to pieces, when 
thou findest the trap thou art in. Thy sweetheart 
will wait in vain for her brave young lover.’’ 

He started, as he spoke, to go down. Sud- 
denly, he paused, and hastily brushed his hand 
across his eyes: 

“The giddiness again !’’ he exclaimed. 
my, God, were I but safely below!’’ 


“Oh, 


With the words, he staggered, and stood for } 


a moment, with bis body swaying unsteadily to 
and fro. Then he missed his foothold, and, 
clutching wildly at the empty air, plunged head- 
long into the space below. 





CHAPTER VI. 

In the meantime, Fritz waited patiently for 
the signal; nor did he have to wait long, for in 
a moment more the great cannon thundered from 
the Platz. He held out the fing, and slowly 
waved it to and fro, and heard the answering 
salute from the imperial troops. Then he crept 
once more along the narrow ledge, and, steadying 
himself by the iron ring, he stooped and felt for 
the sliding-door. 

It was closed! 
dared in his cramped position, but he could not 
move it. 


“ Merciful God !’’ he cried, with a start which | 


nearly caused him to lose his hold. ‘I see it 
all now! Old Caspar has fastened the door, and 
left me to my fate !’’ 

For » moment, the shock made him faint; but 
the cold air, blowing freshly on his bared head, 
revived him. 

His first impulse was to shout for help; then 
he smiled derisively at such childish folly. 
could he hope to make his voice heard above the 
din of the crowded streets? 

« Better keep my strength, instead of wasting 
it in useless shouting,” he thought. ‘I shall 
need it all,’ 

Then he thought: ‘Shall I: drop the fing? 
The falling standard may possibly attract atten- 
tion, and lead to a rescue. Yet no: the idea is 
absurd. No one will understand it.’’ 


TOWER 


Ile bent down over the door, and listened ° 
eagerly. As he lifted his face, it was as the face } 


He pushed as hard as he | 


How | 
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Even in that moment of supreme peril, how- 
ever, his unselfish nature asserted itself, “ Be 
 sides,'' he said, * the flag might injure a passer-by, 
in its swift descent. 1 will not save my life at 
such a rink,’’ 

Other thoughts sueceeded this. 

“If there were only a moon to-night,’’ he said 
to himself, ‘there would be a possibility of my 
} escape; for someone might look up at the tower 
by chance, and see me. But, as it is— No, 
there ia no likelihood of my being discovered, 
My doom is sealed.” 

He tried to keep back the despairing thoughts 
that nearly made him frantic: for he knew that, 
' the more calm and cool he was, the greater would 
be his chances of escape. He stood there, cling- 
ing to the iron ring above the door, as motionless 
as if he had been carved out of stone. 

} When the evening chimes were, rung, he bowed 
} his head, and, with trembling lips, repeated the 
‘*Angelus.”’ Once or twice, his arms ached, and 
he carefully shifted his position, to ease the 
strained muscles. One by one, the stars came 

out in the dusky space overhead, until the sky 
} was studded with the glittering golden points. 
> Then the great bells, of the Cathedral slowly 
: tolled the time, 

‘Two hours! No more?’’ he said. 
has seemed a lifetime!” 

The chances were but; slight, he reflected, that 
his absence would cause any alarm, It is true 
that. Lena might miss him, for he had made 
arrangements to have word sent as soon as he had 
accomplished his perilous feat: friend Gabriel 
was to wateh until he had waved the flag and 

} reached the little door in safety, and then he was 
to set off without a moment’s delay, and carry the 
; good tidings to the three waiting women; but he 
had charged Lena, over and over again, not to 
think it strange if he did not come to her at once, 
as he had am engagement to play at one of the 
theatres, and there was no telling how late he 
> might be detained—perhaps until the early morn- 
ing hours. 

As he thought of all this, he said: 

‘And old Caspar knew it! Ob, the cruel 
villain! he has well planned.’ 

The hours dragged on, Fritz was shivering 
; with the cold, for his scanty clothing was but an 
; insignificant protection against the frosty night- 

sir, Hig head throbbed with pain; every joint 
> was stiff and aching. 
; .“ How leng,’’ he thought, can I endure the 
‘terrible strain on body and mind? Would it not 
be better to throw myself down, and end it all? 
{ But there is poor little Lena: she would remain 
{ forever in old Caspar’s power.” 


“Ah! it 
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No, for her dear sake ‘he would mn to hold on, | hed shee) be swift to bent wnt pave thy ‘obild ! 
even to the very last, Perhaps, in time, the good } Oh, blessed Virgin Mother! plead for thy ser- 
God would hear his prayer, for every breath that; vant!’ Dhus he prayed. 
he drew was one agonised petition: “Ob, my } 
Father, help!’ OHAPTER VII. 
But the night wore on, and, every moment, } As soon as Gabriel carried the joyful tidings 
death seemed to Brita more incvitable. He could } of Fritz’s success to the anxious women, Elsa and 
hardly hope to hold out much longer, certainly ) Lena left the Widow Haller and started for home. 








not until morning. { Do thou go to bed at once, Lena,’’ said Elsa, 
His brain, at last, began to give way, under} “This bas been a trying time for thee. Fritz 
the sttain. ‘said he would not be able to come to thee before 


“ Well, what of it? I will not have so fur to to-morrow. A good night's rest will bring back 
go,”’ he said, '* in order to reach heaven, as most ; the roses to thy cheeks. Surely, thou wouldst 
people. Ha! hal” not have him find sueh a pale little bride await- 

The echo of his bitter mocking mirth shocked } ing him, in the morning? Nor will we wait for 
him, however, ond recalled lim to himeelf. |} Caspar, We never know when he is coming 
“Great heavens!’ he oried, I am not going | home, and he will be probably late: he will be 
tmad,am 1? Yet people have lost their reasons / celebrating the day somewhere. 80, go to bed, 
for less cause,” child.” 

The great clock boomed out another hour. { But Lena could not sleep. She was troubled 

Am I fit for death?’ he mused. ‘Only last} and nervous: she knew wot why. She drew 
Sunday, the good priest said that, if one wished } a chair to the window, and sat for a long time 
to die bappy, he must make his peace with the looking out at the starlit sky. At last, her hend 
world; and, if there was any hatred or bitter) drooped on the window-seat, and she was soon 
feeling in the heart, it must be put away: for, } sound asleep. Ab! little did she suspect the truth. 
if we did not forgive, neither would our Heavenly It was early morning when her heavy eyes 


Father. ; opened, and Elsa stood in the doorway, with an 
“Can I forgive old Caspar?” he thought. ; anxious, even frightened, face. 
* Must Pf” | © Pritz has not come yet,” she said; “and 


Long and ‘bitter was the struggle in Fritz’s | Caspar is not home. What can it mean?’ 
heart, for he was wrestling with the mighty spirit; But, even as she spoke, there was a loud knock 
of hatred. At last, just’ as the Cathedral bells; at the door. Elsa ran downstairs, and Lena's 
tolled the midnight hour, he raised’ his* head }.quiek ears caught the words as the stranger 
toward the sky. It was pale and haggard, but a entered. It was Gabriel. To explain his ap- 
divine peace rested on it. | pearance, however, we must go back several 

“I forgive him!" she ovied. “ Blessed "be God | } hoare j in our story. 
for the victory! I.ani prepared, come what may.) When Fritz parted from Greta, as we have de- 
If God give me strength to Liold oat, all is well ;  eerttbed she ‘stood for a moment in the middle 
if not—’’ {of the room, with her hands extended towards 

He shuddered, gave ap involuntary glance } him, as if'in benediction. “A wistful smile was 
downward, and went on, huskily: **1f not, 1} on her pale patient face, and her eyes shone with 
am ready.’’» Then he shut his eyes. j waluteorente tenderness, as she watched him out 

The constellations climbed higher and higher in} , of sight. Fritz, as he turned to close the door 
the heavens, Then they slowly sank, until they behind him, saw ‘this; and he never forgot it, 
neared the western horizon. The busy hum of; to his dying day. 
the street had long ceased. Profound ‘stillness; Greta did not even attempt to go' to bed. She 
brooded over the whole city. Fritz thought of | was too anxious, atid too restless in consequence. 
Lena, his mother, and Greta. ; At times, she walked up and down the’ room, 

“They ave probably togetlier,” he said; ‘for | nervously twisting her fingers together. At times, 
their painful vigil is ended, and their hearts are | she burst into sobs.’ Then she would fall on her 
filled with’ joyous ‘anticipations, | To-mérrow, ’ knees and pray. ‘Oh, blessed Saviour!’’ she 
early, they expect to see me,"! | oried, ““oh, holy Virgin! intercede’ for ‘him, and 

The night-air grew iey cold.” But still that} save his life—drily save his life! Make him 
motionless figure stood on the narrow ledge: its | happy ——enalee him happy, no matter what becomes 
pale weary face resting against the uplifted hand, / of me.’ 
which grasped the’iron ring. The honrs Wore on. As the time approached 

«Oh, God! who art ever near to those who | when Fritz might be expected home, Greta's 
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nervous excitement increased. She knew of his } to turn that corner; but she ran faster than ever, 
engagement to play at the. theatre, after the / nevertheless. 
procession was over; and. did not expect him, She bad turned the corner. ‘The high tower 
therefore, until after midnight. But, when the } rose 'directly in front of her. But she did not 
twelve strokes tang out from the neighboring {look up. She was sure there was something 
church-tower, and he did not,come, she began { horrible lying at its foot—something that froze 
to fear something had happened. She was } her heart, even to think of—and yet which she 
familiar with his step, and she now took her } must brave herself to meet; and she did brave 
place, just within the door, to, listen. The ; herself, going straight up to it: a black shape- 
streets were profoundly still, by this time; but } less mass on the pavement—the pavement tliat 
now and then the sound of a solitary tread rose ; gleamed spectrally in the white light of dawn, 
on the night-air, so that Greta more than once } She started back—started back with a shriek— 
caught her breath in a fervor of thankfulness, )and then fell on her knees. But the ery was one 
thinking it was that, of Fritz, But the tread ‘ of joy, not of despair: for what she had seen 
passed, on. Now and then, also, the voice of } was but a shadow, cast by a bit of sculpture on 
some belated person, singing on his’ way home, ‘ the side of the Cathedral,, She fell on her knees; 
was heard.. But it was not the voice of Fritz. ; but it was to kiss the spot, and to exclaim, with 
“Ah,” she said, suddenly, after one of these ;a flood of grateful tears: “Oh, thank God! 
disappointments, ‘“‘why did I not think of it { thank God!” 
before? . Fritz has. waved the! flag successfully,’ Then she sprang to her feet as suddenly: for, 
has played at) the. theatre, and has been enter- } faint and far, a shout seemed to come down from 
taining some of his friends at supper, to cele- the very top of the tower. Her heart was in her 
brate his triumph. That would explain why he ‘ throat., It was a voice that she surely knew. 
is so late.’ She rushed across the street, so as to see all the 
But, though one or two other belated persons ; Way up the lofty steeple, and there—yes! there 
went singing by, though occasionally oneor \two } —outlined agninst the morning sky, just redden- 
other silent. pedestrians hurried) past, no, voice ; ing with the sunrise, was a human figure—that 
was that of Fritz, no step. was his.. The hours ; of Fritz himself! 
passed. Greta wept, and prayed, and walked} She rent the air with calls for help, with 
the room, and wrung her hands, and wept and $ shriek on shriek, with passionate cries. Then, as 
prayed.again; but all to no purpose: no Fritz ‘ first.one, and afterwards half a dozen, watchmen, 
appeared, } roused from sleep at their posts, came running 
At. last, the suspense, became intolerable. { Up, she fell to the ground, in a dead faint. 
Greta felt that she must do something, or she 
should die. We have all felt thus, in moments CHAPTER VIII. 
of great extremity—at least, all who are of Tv. was Gabriel, as we have said. 
nervous organizations like hers. She threw on ; ** Where's the Fraulein Lena?’” he cried. ‘ For 
her hat and elonk hurriedly, erept stealthily } the love of God, let her come quickly. Fritz has 
downstairs, and closed the outer door softly after ;been clinging to the spire all the night through. 
her. Then suddenly she began to run. ; But he is alive. They are taking him down from 
She began to run towards St, Joseph’s. For, ‘the tower now. And old Caspar has fallen from 
all at once, just as sbe turned the knob of the ‘the stairs. He may die: I did not stop to leurn. 
door, a suspicion of the truth flashed upon her. ) Greta found itall out. If she hadn’t, Fritz would 
It came like.a revelation. ‘Oh, why did I not } have died.’’, And, following him, they hurried 
think of it before?’’ she cried. ‘Old Caspar ’ to St. Joseph’s. 
hates Fritz, and has played. him some wicked’ A large and, excited throng of people had 
trick—perhaps locked him in. Yes! that is it. ? gathered on the| Platz before the Cathedral. In 
If Fritz were not locked in, he would have been : the midst stood Fritz, supported by two men. 
home long.ago.. But now—now—ob, holy Vir-; But his nearest friend would have failed to 
gin !—he.is, perhaps, lying dead at the foot of } recognize bim: ‘his cheeks were sunken and 
the tower, shattered and—’ i sallow, his once brown locks were sprinkled with 
The idea,.was too dreadful; she covered her ; white as if by old-age. 
face with her hands; sho shuddered as in an } The crowd drew back’ silently, and made way 
ague-fit, ‘for Lena, who came running at a quick pace 
She ran on, nevertheless, all this while. ? down the Platz. 
St. Joseph’s was not far off now: it was, in? Fritz started when he saw her, and feebly 
fact, only around the corner. She almost feared } waved her back. 
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“No, no!"’ he cried, sadly. “’Tis not thy jit we cared for that—all our days, and to spare 
Fritz. Thy young lover has become a broken ; for a handsome dower for Lena. And then, 
old man. ‘Thou wilt not care for such a scare- } when we are gone, Fritz must have it all. It is 
crow bridegroom.” } #tlie best Téan do to'atone for my sin. It was 
But Lena had thrown herself on his breast; 4.a-frightful fall, my poor Elsa,” and he pointed 
and, entwining her arm around his neck, she } to His thissHapen limbs. “It ruined my body ; 
laid her soft rosy cheek against his face. but it saved my soul.” 
‘#Oh, my beloved Fritz,” she said, brokenly,; But whéré Was Greta all this title? For none 
«jt Was all-for me! for me!” } of her friénds “had seen her since that dreadful 

She lifted her hand, and stroked and stroked; night. This is what happened. 
his hair tenderly. When Fritz returned “home, that day, he found 

“What does it matter?” she asked, Smiling >a note from Greta, saying that she should thank 
through a mist of falling’ tears.” ‘Tn a few years, ’ God on her knees, day and night, for his escape. 
I shall be the same. ‘Thou Hast but grown old ? She wrote that “she had been called suddenly 
4 little in advance of me. ‘But oh! if I had only ; ; ; away from home, but that he would hear from 
been the one to find thee. Dear blessed Greti— ’ her soon.” Yet she gave no clue as to where 
where is she?” $ she had gone, 

But they looked in vain for Greta. ‘The girl } As day after day passed, and she did not 
had disappeared. “$return, Fritz and bis mother grew very uneasy 

Old Caspar, when picked up at the foot of the over her prolonged absence. But, one morning, 
staircase, was found to be mangled and senseless, * a large box came for Fritz, and, when he opened 
but still alive; and, though it Was many Gays ’ it, there, in all its purity and freshness, lay an 
before he regained his Consciousness, he did live, exquisite bridal-dress, made as only Greta’s deft 
though it was evident from thé first that he ; fingers could make anything. On the top was 
Would be a helpless misshapen cripple for life. ; a note, with his address. 

But a wonderful change had come over the old? He opened it with ‘trembling fingers, and read 
man: he was as patient and gentle and sub- 7 the following words: 
missive as a little child. Elsa wondered at it, 
while she rejoiced. ; , 

WThow art too good, my poor Elsa,’ he would } “It is the bridal-dress for the pretty Lena. 
murmur, as she hovered over him, trying in some ° ; Dell her I bave sewedin, with every:stiteh, tiny 
way to minister to his comfort. «Ihave been : ; loving prayers and good-wishes. 1 shall never 
Mts: ‘ska ‘Write to thee aud to’Lena,” ; see you more. The ‘dress was all I could do to 

But there was something weighing heavily on /™®P*Y You for your great kindness. Ou that 
the old man’s conscience, and the cloud did not | dreadful: ‘dight, 1 msaaie er colémm vow: that, if 
lift from his spirits until, one day, with Fritz heaven spared your life,:I would enter a convent, 
and Lena and the good priest at his bedside, he ' ; and devote'the rest of my days to'God’s. service. 
confessed his crime, and received forgiveness. “ And; ‘when you'and) your sweet wife think 


“Do not vex thyself, Bisa, with fears for the | f Me.” She went on to say, think: of meas 
future,’ he said to her, one morning. ‘ We shall / watching by ‘the’ siek, visiting ‘the poor, sand 


be Well provided for. “By my miserly habits, I teaching little children, and praying for you 


have saved much money. J am a far richer man ' and’ yours! always. 
that thou‘couldst imagine. There is enough to; ‘Herr Fritz, farewell, and God keep you! 


keep me and thee in comfort—yes, in lixury, ! “Greta.” 


‘« BeLrovgep FRIEND; 
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We give Thee thanks, but not alone, From all of this have we been spared ; 


Dear Lord, for happiness, And, if we won not wealth, 
How many, good as we, have known Still with sufficient we have fared, 
Long months of sore distress! And kept our strength and health. 
Have seen their dear ones fade away ; No crushing sorrows have we Trad. 
Have wept above their dead; Our dear ones thrive and bive. 
Have, heart-wrung, heard from day, to day And therefore, Father, are we gled, 


Their children cry for bread, $ And therefore thanks we give. 
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BY\OLARA AUGUSTA, 

Ir there’s anything, on thia 'ere airth that I} Young folks is best alone on some occasions, I 
abominate, it’s a bashful man. He's @,dreadful ; think. I hain’t forgot when I was young onge, 
trial to have round; and the way he upsets ; and Jonag Potts come a-courtin’ me, ,Law sake! 
things, and raises Ned ginerally, is enough, to; how tickled I used to feel, when Jonas come into 
decompose the most stiddy-nerved woman in the ; our froent-room of an evenin's all slicked Up.) with 
world, ; oil and cologne on his » 48 Sweet-smellin’ ag 

Silas Hopkins is a bashful man, I guess you} an apothecary-shop, an asked me to,take a ride 
never seed one any more bashfuller, He don’t: in his spring-wagon, Polind the red colt, whigh 
know what to do with his hands, nor his feet, ; had a habit of turnin’ round and goin’ t other 


nor his hat; and, if he was to die, to cross a room } way whenever it seed anything white; but, law! 
without upsettin’ sumthin’, he can’t, I'd as lief; what makes the difference, which way you're 
see a cyclone bu’st into my parlor, as to see him. ;a-goin’, when you're a-courtin’? But that’s 


Not that I mean to say nothin’ ag’in his char- 3 nothin’ here por there, 
acter or habits. He hain’t got no bad py There was to, be a picnic in Jones’s woods, and 
He don’t chaw, nor smoke, nor go a-gunnin’, ; Silas asked Mary Maria to go with him. How he 
nor ride no buysickles, nor run away with any- } managed toask her, I never knowed ; but he did, 
body’s hoss, nor run after any offices, nor nothin’; |_Mary Maria, she went to cookin’ like all 
of that kind; but he can’t seem to git by anything ; possegsed, You see, she wanted to show Silas 
without hittin’ it and turnin’ it topsy-turvey. ; what @,good cook she was, I expect; and, if I do 
About two montlis ago, he fell in love with our} say it, I’ve learnt Mary Maria how to do things 
Mary Maria, and took to comin’ to our house } about as slick as any girl I know of. She made 
regular. Sometimes, he'd onty jest walk past, {some cranberry-tarts, and some pound-cake, and 
and look at the house ; sometimes, he'd ring the } some custard-pies, and some crab-apple sass, and, 
bell, and then turn and:rum like lightnin’ dowai ; when it was all sot out, it was enuff to make yer 
the steps, afore anybody could, get to the doors; mouth water. Bad luck seemed to attend it, 
and. sometimés, he'd muster up pluck. enuff 40? though. The cat, she gut into the pantry, and 
come in. ’ lapped out the in’ards of one of them custard- 
The fust. time:he vome in, he put his, hat on} pies, and, my, youngest—which his name ig Bob, 
the table in the entry, and then he grabbed it} and a mischievouser boy never lived—he stuck a 
up ag’in, and then he put it down, and then he ; toadstool into the frosting on the pound-cake; 
seized onto my green sun-bunpit and,put it on, } and didn’t I spank him? 
hind-part afore, and never found ut what wen} Mary had to bake another custard ; and eggs is 
the matter till the eape of that bunnit hung down} dreadful skeerce now, for most of our hens is 
over his eyes, and he walked slam-bang rite into} a-settin’, or a-wantin’ to, and them tha, ain't 
a Japan screen that Mary Maria had painted all: settin’ ig off on a strike, 
over with no-tailed roosters, and billyus-lookin’} The mornin’ of the picnic, it was kinder 
peacocks, and stove a hole clean through it; and cloudy,, It ginerally is when there’s goin’ to be 
warn’t Mary Maria hoppin’ mad ! a picnic. If ever there's an oncommon dry spell 
She called him an awkward jackass. And he; where you live, you jest git your church to vote 
bowed and thanked her, and said: Yes, it was a; to have a picnic for the benefit of the heathens 














cold day; and then he bowed ag’in, and asked 
her pardon, and said’ it was a warm day; and I 
told him to set down, and try and collect hisself, 


in Chiny, and you'll be sartin to git rain. 





It’s 
an onfailin’ resate. 
Mary, Marja, dressed herself in her new sum- 


And down he sot, rite square into Mary Maria’s; mer silk, with a most almighty big new bustle, 


basket of Kensington-work, that was on the sofy ; 


but he got up quick; for there was about a dozen } 
needles, of all sizes and descriptions, a-stickin’ } 
I. pulled ; 
five out of his cont-tails, and got him sot down } 
; with one hand, and rung the bell with ‘t'oiber, 


up, a-purpose to git into somebody, 


safely in an easy-cheer, and left ’em alone. 
(420) 


; and pink ribbons on her hat, and she looked as 


pretty as a picter. 

At nine o'clock, Silas driy up to the door. His 
hoss is old, but she’s a frisky critter, and ain’t 
very willin’ to stand. Silas held onto the reins 
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‘ond that old mare a-backin’ and jumpin’ to one ; picnic, she:saideghe: had’ the headache. It was 
Bide, like a three-year-old colt. } lucky she didn’t go, for it rained, pourin’, and 
® “Whoa, there, Dolly!” says Silas, bracin’ ; everything was all soaked through. 
hhisself ag’inst the Georstep, to git a better holt; A few evenin’s afterward, Silas called to our 
fonther. ‘ Whoa!” says hg, *‘ whoa, old gal! house,” He was fixed up to kill. Mary Maria 
Good-mornin’,”’ says he to me, as I went to the | showed ‘him into the settin’-room—she dassent 
door; "is Mr. Potts to home ?”’ } trust him in the parlor. You see, she’s kinder 
veJonhs?’ says I) “Yes, Jonas is to home, ; got tivis ere'decorative craze that is goin’ round, 
Phellin’ corn out in the seullery. Do you want } and the parlor is chuck full of what she calls 
to wee Jonas?” says I. ‘bricks and bats,’’ and it needs a good deal-of 
«Whoa, there, Dolly!” says he. ‘I beg your } skill to navigate through it without knockin’ 
pardon; did I say ‘Mr.’ Potts?’ I—ah—thdt is { sumthin’ down, or fallin’ over sumthin’. 
Leg sliould have said—whoa, Dolly! I should} Our settin’-room is old-style, but it is safe to 
have said | Mrs.’ ’ Potts.” ;‘be in, ‘There’s the sampler that I worked in'’43 
e)Wal, I'm ‘Mrs.’ Potts,” says I. ; a-hangin’ on the wall, and there’s the old clock 
“The dickens!” says he. ‘* Whoa, there!— ; that’ was Gran’ther Smith’s, and there's # picter 
‘whoa, I say!’ And he fetched a yank on them ‘ of Washington on a white hoss; with his hes in 
reins that drawed the old mare down onto her | ; his hand. 
hhaunches ; and she jumped forward and dragged | I was in the kitehen,; malin’ out: bread, 
‘Bilas over the doorsteps, and rite through my bed ; and I mever did see any’ bread aeb as that did. 
tot ipetamys ; and he lost off his hat, which was a Ginerally, T don’t have no trouble with my 
straw one; and a stray dog grabbed it, and gal- ; bread; but the very dickens seemed to be into 
loped off with it: and another stray dog seed | this. The door was open atween the kitehen 
‘him, and laid hold of it; and, in less than a ; ond settin’-room, and my hands was all stuck up 
shake, théy got’a-fightin’, and made two hats of! with dough; and, of course, I couldn’t shet-it!: 
Gt, ‘and* chawed“them both up. { 80, naterally, I heerd what was said. 
') When Silas got’ his hoss anchored afore our | It's warm, Miss Potts,’ says: Silas, settin’ 
oor ag’in, I took ‘pity on him, and sent Mary ‘ rite on the edge of his cheer, with his hat doubled 
Maria out. She had ber hands fall of custards, | ‘up inchis hands, and shis face as red as a b'iled 
and Bob brought out the basket with the pound- ; lobster. Mary Maria, she was a-settin’ opposite, 
cake and other things in it: $ on another cheer, by the little centre-table, lookin’ 
Just as Mary Maria got her foot on the step, } down, and her hands sort of clasped, as a modest 
the hoss jumped forward; and Maury, she fell} gal’s should be. 
into the wagon, and sot the custards down on the} “ Yes, Silas,’’ says she, in an encouragin’ tone 
seat, while she got her balances ‘right. And of voice: ‘so it is,’’ but without lookin’ up. 
Silas, with a “Whoa, there, Dolly!’’ fetched a} «« Hotter than ’twas yesterday,’’ says he. 
spring, and"into the wagon he ‘got; and sot rite “To be sure,” says she. 
down plump into them custards, and driv offata; ‘ Fifteen degrees below zero,” says he. 





” 


two-forty rate, bareheaded, and his hair, a-flyin’} ‘Why, Silas Hopkins!’’ says she. 
out like a lunatio’s. “T mean fifteen degrees above—that is to say, 
“ Stop I? yume TI. “Stop there; and have one } fifty degrees below at sunrise,” says ve, droppin’ 
of Jqnas’s hats,” and T run after "em with Jonas's } his hat, and gettin’ down and yo it out from 
best prayer-meetin’ tall beaver in my hand; and, under the table; and then, jumpin’ up suddenly, 
by cuttin’ acrost.Jots, I overteok’em.when they } he struck his head agin a shelf of books, and sent 
Was goin’ up Saw-mill Hill; 'where'the old mare } the Bible, and:the Gospel Songs Nos; 2 and 8, and 
kinder slowed down. And don’t yoa ‘thitfk that { the dictioniity, an@'a'bottle of pain-killer}'and a 
Dashful critter of a Silas hadn’t found owt that box of tooth-powder, flyin’ in all directions. 
he hadn’t any hat on? ; He clapped it onto his} ‘‘Consarn the ¢himg,’’ says he, rubbin’ his 
head, and, as his head was small; and Jonas’s head, and:elappiti’ om his hat. ‘ It seems! to me 
head was oricommonly latte; it Settled own and } the weather is mibderatin’,” says he. “I seed 
rested on his ears, and. he was a sight to be seen! } two crows this mornin’, and that is a sign of—of 
They didn't go to the picnic, When Mary\; —let me seé—it’s a sign of hot weather, or cold, 
Maria come to herself,,and saw the condition { I forget which--l’ ve heerm my grandmother say.” 
them pies was’ in, and ‘the condition Silas’s! Here, Mary Maria got up; and went and sot on 
clothes was in, she madé ‘hin turn rite round the sofy. Sila#' got up, too, and sot down’ beside 
and come back. her, so sudden that the springs of that sofy went 
When folks asked: herywhy she wasn’t to the! off like a-pistil. I’ve had to have a new spring 
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put in. Courtin’ makes! agoéd..many extra 
expenses in a family. 3 4 

“Maria,” says he, in a courageous tone. 

** What is it?’ says she. 

* Nothin’ in pertickerler,’’ says he, ‘seemin!, to 
lose all his courage, and droppin’ his under jaw 
clear down. 

Oh!’ says she, and she edged. off -a little 
ways. That made him set up nearer,, It allers 
acts: that way on a man, I’ve noticed, 

He put his arm round the back of the sofy. 

‘‘ That's a pretty cat,’’ says he, noddin’ towards 
old Tom, that was a-sleepin’ on a rug. 

‘‘Yes,”’ says Mary Maria, ‘he’s tolerable 
handsome. Are you fond of) cats?" 

“‘Awfully,’ says he, and then he braced. up. 
“Say, Miss: Potts, did ever you hear the old 
sayin’? Now, did ye?” 

«What is it, Mr.-Hopkins ?”” 

‘* That—that acat ‘that is fond of a man will 
make # good -husband. No, no: that isn’t it. 
It’s a man that is fond of husbands will make, a 
good cat. 
sand times, but I can’t seem:to git it through my 
heath?’ And he fell back in despair, 

‘‘A man that is. fond of a cat will make a good 
husband» Isn’t»:that it?’ says Mary- Maria, 
softly. 

“Oh,-thank “you, thank iyou,’’ cried he; and 


i 


” 
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Consarn it all! I’ve heern it'a thou- | 


} he clapped his arm round her waist, and—my 
‘ goodness! I heerd:a smack that made the very 
winders rattle. . Strange that young folks will be 
‘so foolish. I remember that Jonas Potts acted 
| just about.that silly, But then, that’s all past 
jand gone. 

“ Will you—will you—-say now, Mary, will you 
be mine ?’’ says he; and he! riz up, and she riz 
‘up: and then there was an agonizin’ howl from 
‘both of ’em; and I thought sure the lightnin’ 
{had struck ’em. 

I rushed in, with a ball of dough in my hand, 
and Ponto rushed .in, barkin' like mad; and 
there was Silas, a-kickin’ out in ‘all directions, 
and Mary Maria a-hangin’ onto the back of the 
sofy arid sereamin’ for help. 

And what do you think the matter was? Why, 
that consarned Bob of mine had hid under that 
‘isofy; and, while they was a-billin’ and a-cooin’, - 
‘ he had tied their four feet together with a picee 
‘of fish-line; and, when they riz up, they didn’t 
{geem to have nothin’ to stand onto. 

{.  E brought the carvin’-knife, and cut em apart, 
{and told’em not te be hard on Bob, for he: had 
‘only. * tied the. knot a little ahead of time,’ 

They are to be married next )Stinday, and,T ye 
no doubt but he'll make her a good husband: 
for, as he says, he’s fond of cats—no, the cats 
ate fond of him. 
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I remember how cold, in the moonlight, 
The lake lovked, how glassy and still, 
As we stood there, in silence, beside it; 
And how o'er my heart crept 4 chit, 
As cold and as drear‘as the water 
That gleamed where the pale moonlight fell, 
When I heard the harsh words that you uttered— 
The words of your cruel farewell, 


Iremémber how music came stealing,’ 
'Far out ou the clear summer air; 
How its sweet and enrapturing cadence 
Seemed to jar and make discord, out there, 
I recall how the laugh of the dancers 
Floated Ont on the breath’ of the night; 
But the tone seemed to mock all my sorrow, 
As I stood ‘neath the silver moonlight. 


I remember the plash of the fountain, 
T remember the soft summer breeze, 
That wandered at will o’er the water 
And over the leaves of the, tres. 
IT remember, the sky was all studded 
With stars, like the gems in a crown; 
And how, on the lake’s quiet bosom, 
The same sky and stars were laid down, 


Bnt, above all the mirth of the danééra, 
Above.all the music and sound, 

I heard the calm tones of your whispers 
The whispers that made my Heart bound, 

As you spoke; in the silvery.moonlight, 
The words that in measured tones fell; 

I saw my foud dream rudely broken : 
For the word that you spoke was “ farewell.” 


PPPP LDAP ARAL A LADO 


Oh, sty; it your heart, does there linger 
No thougbt ofthat beautiful night, 
When you spoke the cold words of our parting, 
By the lake, in the silver moonlight? 
Does no mém'ry, like music, come stealing 
O’ér your heart. with a vague weary paitt? 
No longing for days that were happy— 
But, alas! that come not back again? 





Oh, oft, in the beautiful moonlight, 

T stand on the shore of the lake, 
While o'er my heart steals softest music, 
Which sweetest of memories wake; 
Then, with the soft fall of the fountain, 
Comes, in tones like a funeral-kpell, 

The word that you uttered to me, love, 
‘The saddest of all/words: “ Farewell.” 
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Iwas barely twenty years old, when; ‘as 
lieutenant in the Third African Chasseurs, I was 
stationed with my regiment in the newly-subdued 
city of Constantine, in Algiers. 

One morning, soon ‘after the arrival of our 
troops, in descending the great marble stair- 
ease'of the Public ‘Treasury, I nearly fell over a 
little girl of sixteen, ‘who, barefooted and with her 
long gauze sleeves tied behind her back, was 
employed in wiping off the marble steps with a 
great sponge. She was an Arab girl, arid was 
éxeeedingly pretty: such great dark eyes, such 
rose-red lips, such a mischievous expression, and, 
despite her menial occupation, such lovely hands 
and feet—they were worthy of a princess. 1 
pereeived all this at a glance, and paused to speak 
to her. But the little imp let fall her sponge, 
upset her bucket, and, taking refuge in a corner, 


{ waiting for me at the door, so I hurried down- 
stairs. - 
} But/thé fext day, I retwrned to the Treasury, 
}ahd fonnd my little Arab girl there before me, 
hard at work. As soon as she saw me, she cried 
} out: 
; “* Kiss—kiss—kiss,” like a child saying a 
lesson, and then, blushing, she drooped her 
; pretty head. I gallantly imprinted a kiss on the 
‘ crimsoneéd cheek she held up to me. Then we 
; took a seat in one of the wiches, and commenced 
$a polyglot conversation, wherein a few words of 
} Arabic on my part, ahd some French phrases on 
hers, were €kéed out by glances, gestures, and not 
} infrequent peals of laughter. 
} my pedestal, at last, completely bewitched by the 
naive and singular charm of my wild little com- 
panion. 


I descended from 


i 
hid her baby-face behind her uplifted arm. The ; To our first interview, succeeded many others. 
gauze sleeve became unknotted, and’ veile@d the ‘ Never was there a more docile messenger than I 
mischievous countenance, of which I could no} was, wlien arly business was to be transicted at 
longer»see anything except two laughing eyes, | the Treasury: a dispatch to be carried, an account 
sparkling behind the airy tissue. She did not} to be made Up, a draft to be cashed. On tle 
look at all frightened, despite ‘her attitude of } other hand, the marble steps were kept white as 





alarm. I pretended to be verytatyry, and drew 
my sword, as if to spit thise#fluttering bird, 
Whereupon the gauze barrier fell;atd a merry 
peal of laughter responded to my threats. \ The 
ice. was broken: we were no longer stritigets. 

Whilst my. pretty antagonist readjusted her 
sleeves and head€dress, I asked her: 

“ What is your name?” ae 

“Manarph,” she said, in Arabic, meaning‘ 
“Ido not understand you.” 

«This 1 did not then know, however. So T ran 
over the different names that I knew: Fatma, 
Yorah, Mouna. At this last, she ‘stopped me. 

“Arab, “ Mouna’: French, “Mounetté’,” she 
said, 4 

‘Will. you, give:\me a kiss, .Mounette?’” I 
\ Manarph.” 

Ltried to suit the action to the word; but she 
escaped from me, springing up the ‘steps like a 
gelle. Arrived at the top, she looked back at 
me, and. put her finger to her lips. 

*Kiss—kiss—kiss,"" she said, repeating the 
Word, though evidently not understanding its 
Meaning. I had a good mind: to go ‘after this 
Spt.pupil; but the captain of my company was 


} snow ‘and slippery as icé} a vigilant sponge 
{ effaced every foot-mark, and continual rubbing 
with pumice-stone prepared sprains and tumbles 
for the utiwary. The great staircase was usually 
deserted at the hours of our meetings. If by 
chaive anyone was heard approaching, I spread 
open, on my krees, a portfolio stuffed with papers, 
and pretended to be diligently searching therein 
for some important’ document, while Mounette, 
supple and figile as‘a cat, would spring to her 
bucket, and not Unfrequently would overset it 
right in the ‘path of the intruder. 

What joyous hours those were that we spent, 
chattering together, in ‘the’ cool shadows of the 
great marblelined hall’! Otir conversations weré 
} odd enough, thanks to Mounette’s limited knowl- 
} edge of French ‘and mine of Arabic; but we 
} helped Out’ our Jack’ of words with signs and 
} laughter; and were'a8 merry as though we had 
} the whole dictionary of the Academy at our 
} commarid. My’ ‘little ‘friend was permitted to 
} rummage in my pockets, as a reward for learning 
‘a new word, and I took care that she should 
} never fail'to find something to repay her for her 
} search—fruit or behbons, ustially: for she was 
be greedy little’ kitten; but sometimes, also, a 
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string of beads or a new ribbon: for she was 
very fond of dress, as well as of dainties. Once 
I gave her a pocket-mirror, wherewith she was 
delighted. She laughed, looked at herself, touéhed 
her eyes, put out her tongue, made endless, faces, 
and finally, slipping the mirror into‘ her corsage, 
she said : 

“Mounette—pretty. You—good.” 

I had, in my pocket, gnother little, packet, | 
containing a bracelet of amber beads, .I held it 
up, and said, insinuatingly : 

“*Do you love me, Mounette ?”’ 

My question obtained the answer that. she } 
usually made to all my questions; 

‘* Manarph.”’ 

I quietly put the packet in my pocket, and 
responded : 

“Very well; we shall see about that.’’ 

Whereupon Mounette threw her slipper at my § 
head, pounced upon her bucket and sponge, and) 
ran away. I saw her no more that day, and, 
when next we met, it cost me not, only the amber 
bracelet in question, but a pair of pink coral 
sleeve-buttons from my jewel-box, to make my 
peace. That was our first quarrel, 

My visits to the Treasury staircase were natu- 
rally often interrupted by the exigencies of mili- 
tary duty—such as drills, reviews, etc., ete. 
I presently became aware that, on such occasions, 
a little figure, wrapped in a.white bournouse, 
with no feature visible saye a pair of sparkling 
black- eyes, was invariably to be seen,, at our} 
departure and return to the, barracks, prowling} 
about the gate. 
withthe superintendence of the drill-ground for 


cavalry-practice, and J was. particularly charged 


with the duty of teaching the new. recruits how 
to make their horses leap over fences and ditches, 
I had told Mouneite of my new functions, and, 
as the drill-ground was yery far from the city, 
I said good-bye to my little comrade for some 
days. We started very early the next morning, 
and I was, rather surprised at missing, from its 
station beside the gate, the white, phantom that 
ordinarily awaited the moment of our departure, 
Arrived at the drill-gronad,,I found o series of 
hedges and ditehes prepared for. the leaping- 
practice, and placed alternately, 


to the ditches. As the horse that. I rode was an 


excellent leaper, I determined to try the course | comrade again. 
After a short gallop, to, warm him up} 
to his work, I took the road, and \the first hedge 
was crossed without difficulty. At the;moment 
that my horse gathered himself up, to leap,the 
little ravine that succeeded, I saw, at the bottom 


myself. 





At this epoeb, I was passer 


I wag not} 
altogether pleased with the arrangements: the } 
hedges seemed to me to be too high, and too near } bound for Marseilles. 





of the hollow, a white form, senses out at full 
length, and two black eyes looking at me with 
an eager gaze. It was too late to check my 
liorse. I gave a suddén start, which alarmed 
him; and, frightened, too, at the sight of that 
white object, he failed to take the leap as he 
ought, but fell short, just touching the edge’ of 
the, ditch on the other side, I felt the ground 
} give, way beneath his hoofs; and then he crashed 
} back wards into the diteh,, 1 was out of the 
t Sadtlle in ,an instant; for, fortunately, 1 was 
> unhurt, My, finst, thought was of my poor little 
} friend, She was lying insensible at the bottom 
of the ditch, white as the linen in which she wag 
: enveloped. Luckily, my horse had not touched 
her,,,. But a stone had struck her on the fore- 
g head, and she was in a swoon; though, for some 
: moments, 1 thought that she was dead. 1 clasped 

‘ her cold bands in mine; I kissed her closed eye 
} lids; and oh! how I regretted the childish folly 
‘ that had caused the catastrophe. 
When. she opened her eyes, and found her head 
‘ resting on my arm, she looked up at me with @ 
long tender gaze. 

* Mounette so, happy,’’ she sighed, at last. 
** Suppose 1 had killed you, you imprudent 

} child ?” 
{ **Meunette, dead— you sorry. 
} happy.” 
} Fhen you do lov@-arie—just a little?” 
She glanced .gtumeanew, this time with reviving 
misehief in hestigveat dark eyes. For a moment, 
she seemed) about to speak ; then, swift and light 
as @ bird, she darted from my clasp. 

«*Manarph,’’ shecried, witha laugh, and then, 
throwing ber veil around her, she hastened away. 

Throughout the rest of the May, I was busied 
with my duties on the drill-ground. The sin 
was very hot, 1 wag eager and anxious to fulfill 
my new functions to the very. best of my ability, 
and, so, consequently neglected to take any, even 
the most. obyvigus, precautions to guard against 
the ingalubrity of.the African climate. The next 
day, 1° was,,eeized with illness. The disease 
proved to be fever of the country, in its worst 
form: Ican vaguely! recallethe long days of suf- 
fering, and scorching thirst, and delirium, that 
succeeded. When at last my long-scattered 
senses returned to’ me, | wason board a transport 
I had left Algiers for ever. 
} I never saw the. Treasury building or my little 
Yet, with returning health, her 
image returned tome. , Loften recalled our merry 
hours on the great stairease; and the remem- 
brance of our childish, love—the earliest, purest, 
and, sweetest of my life—has never been effaced 
from my memory. 
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Years have passed since then. I married, and} ‘And what was her name before she was 
have been happy, both as husband and father. } married ?”” 
Yet, from time to time, there rises before me a} ‘“‘Ah, that I cannot tell; but her husband 
vision of a pair of great dark eyes, a mouth like ; always calls her Mounette.”’ 
a pomegranate-flower, and a lithe slender form, The mystery was solved. It was the daughter 
draped in snowy linen, while a laughing voice of my unforgotten and earliest love that I had 
waispers in my ear; ‘‘ Manarph!’ before my eyes. 

Last winter, | was present, with my eldest son,} I had known General de Lamaro, in the days 
agay young lieutenant in the Thirtieth Hussars, } when we were both young lieutenants, and I bast- 
at one of the Presidential balls at the Palace of ; ened to renew the acquaintance. He was glad 
the Elysée. Leaning against a pillar.of the ball- ; to meet one of his old comrades of the African 
room doorway, | watched the youngster whirling ; campaign, and before the ball broke up he pressed 
with his partner, a golden-haired American girl, ; } me very warmly to come and see him. This was 
through the crowd that filled the hall. The walts | } the end I desired, and for which I had maneu- 
came to an end; the dancers drifted :past me, on } vred; and, a few days later, I went to pay the 
their way to their seats. One pair came directly } promised call. 
towards me, and I started with surprise on The General was not at home, but Madame 
beholding, in the young girl who leaned upon her ; would receive me, J must confess that my heart 
partner's arm, the living image of Mounette, the { throbbed painfully, as I awaited her coming. 
Arab, girl of Constantine. There was the clear; She entered, a noble-looking and elegant lady, 
brunette skin, the low. brow, the splendid eyes, } still handsome, with superb dark eyes, dignified 
the lovely little mouth, the slender form, that I ; and graceful in her rich dress of ruby velvet. 
remembered so well: set off, however, by white ; She greeted me with perfect ease and cordiality, 
tulle and shimmering pearls, while the dainty } evidently seeing: in me only one of her husband’s 
feet were encased in satin slippers. The small ; former ecomraties. We conversed for some time 
hands, hidden in long perfumed gloves, held, ; about the last new novel, the freshest novelty at 
moreover, instead of a wet sponge, a fan of plumes > the Opera, the most recent exhibition of pictures. 
and mother-of-pearl. Yet so wonderful was the} Then I contrived to introduce the subject of my 
resemblance, that, oblivious of the lapse of years, ; Algerian sojourn, I spoke of my first military 
L stretched out my hand towards her involun-; experiences, of Constantine, and of the Treasury 
tarily, with a murmur of ‘* Mounette |” building, with its great marble staircase. Gradu- 

She did not hear me, fortunately, but passed ; ally, Madame de Lamaro abandoned the nonch 
on, and was lost in the crowd. All through the 5 lant attitude she had at first assumed. Her 
evening, I watched, this dazzling little beauty, ° } slender hand clasped the arm of her chair, she 
seeming to behold, amid the white clouds, of. her leaned forward and fixed her eyes on my face, 
Yaporous dress, the delicate image of the Arab; and I could read recognitiomdn their troubled 
girl, with her floating gauze sleeves and her short } gaze. Nor was. less agitated than was. she. 
skirt flowered with great red blossoms. Once, } The name of ‘*:Mounette’’.was trembling on my 
while passing near me, she dropped ber fan. 1 > lips. She saw my emotion, and, rising, rang the 
hastened to pick it up, and to restore it.to her, } bell, A servant entered, 
and her smile and her ‘| Thanks, Monsieur,” ‘‘ Tell the General that Colonel de Saint Amant 
brought ‘vividly before me the great staircase of ; is waiting to see him.’’ Then, turning to.me, she 
marble, and the little, hands that pillaged my } added, with ah accent of perfect composure: “I 
pockets of bonbons and trinkets, beg you will excuse me for leaving you, sir, but I 
_ dust, before leaving, I met one of M. Grévy’s} have a pressing engagement which requires my 
secretaries. ptesence.”’ 

“Who.is that young lady who is dancing in I bowed in silence as she withdrew. She 

the second quadrille—the brunette in white tulle, } reached the furthest end of the room, drew back 

With a crimson rose in her bair?’’ I asked. the heavy curtain of tapestry that veiled the 
ig the daughter of General de Lamaro.’’ } doorway, and paused upon the threshold. For a 
mother must be a Spaniard or an Italian, } moment, these beautiful eyes looked back at me, 
by, her eyes and complexion.” with something of their eld playfulness in their 

» No; Madame de Lamaro is an Arab lady—the ; lustrous depths 

danghter, it is,said, ofjmgreat chief. Her father; ‘‘Manarph,” she said to me, in a softened 

Was murdered in an insurrection, and his family ; tone. 

was hidden for a long time in Constantine. 1} Then the heavy tapestry fell, and hid from me 

&m told that her story isa perfect romance.” { forever My Fins Love. 
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MY UNCLE’S LOVE-AFFATIR. 


BY ALICE MAUDE EWELL. 








‘““Nep,” said my mother to me; one day, ‘Florence dear, this is my brother Ned,” fT 
“ Ned, I have a piece of news 'to tell you.” héard’ ‘her’ say,'us from a long way off; where- 
** Indeed!’ I remarked, with ‘the responsive } upon I made an awkward bow, and sat down in 
dloquence so often ‘expressed without waste of} the fearful presence, lookéd at the floor, and felt 
words by that most useful interjection. { very miserable. But presently my downcast 
She went on: “I have just had a letter from } eyes, traveling ‘across the floor, rested on two 
Madge, and she is going to-bring'a young lady } pretty little feet, cased in the duintiest silk 
fviend ‘home with her, for the ‘holidays.’’ } stockings and slippers, giving’ a glimpse of 
** Indeed!’ said DL ‘agnin) witha’ different } slender ankles’ and graceful’ drapery above, 
shade of eloquent meaning—implying several; Altogether, it was a temptation to look at the 
mingled’ emotions. ‘The ‘first’ was’ pleasure. } fave, and) I did so; but I started, and grew very 
Madge’ was coming home, and ‘E was fond of } hot, to find that the young beauty was looking 
Madge. Yes, in spite of some’ provoking girlish }  stetight at me. 1 turned my glance away ina 
airs: in spite of her open contempt’ for my hurry, sure that she was laughing at my distress, 
awkwardness, shyness, and stammering tongue: } Yet those bright, atch, lovely eyes had done their 
in spite of her teasing saucy ways, and want of} work sufficiently well—no Jess than made’'a 
reverence for my supérior age, I had still: some } conquest, then ‘and there, of my virgin heart. 
remnants of brotherly regard for'Madge. ' Buta} 1 had fallen in love. Although this fact might 
strange young lady coming, too! Gracious good- } seem to prove ‘an idiotic state of mind, I 
ness! what positive terror in the very thought. } remember that it had a brightening effect. I 
Dory ungallant as it will prove meto have once } was ‘astonished at my own advances in éase and 
von, I was not at all fond of seeing ‘young ladies. ; ; talkativeness from ‘that moment, and think 
‘rhe next few weeks, after this announcement, Mistress’ Florence was’ awnre of it, there 
were a time of trembling for' me, and of bustle } } Wasa shade of respect in her manner toward me, 
and preparation for my mother, who was getting ; which made me’ feel twice as old and wise as 
ulithings ready for the stranger guest. I would ; before; while, at the same time, she was so gay, 
have heen glad to run away, if I could; but was so sweet, 80 winning—ah, I had forgot: no com- 
obliged to stand my. ground, with a quaking ; pliments. But, anyhow, I was silly enough to fall 
leart—quaking,«mtove ‘and more, as the hour; more and more in love, though I did not lose my 
of trial drew | nearmoiti: appetite. Florenée “was kind, the weather 
It: arrived all téovodns The carriage had been | delightful, I just twenty+W6) The next few 
sent to the station, tea was in preparation, the ; days passed in a sweet dreant; rudely disturbed 
best china out as for a festival) my mother’; at last, as all eweet dreams must be, and by the 


too; 





daintily dressed and nervously expectant; and | 
L hanging uneasily about, feeling; more than ever 
before, ugly, shy, and miserable, 

When at last they came,'when I:heard their 
talk: ond laughter, 1 was quite overcome with 


singular behavior of my uncle. 

My uncle—the ‘only otie I ever had— was 
something of a character; indeed, very much of 
a character! He was a bachelor: middle-aged, 
handsome, dark*browed, 





itmperious, oddly in- 
cowardice, 1 retreated to,a distant room, and, } different to women, and much given to having 
taking up a book, tried to read; though, indeed, his own way. I was no favorite of his; but, 
so little interested was J, that ‘the volame may alas! Madge was, and, coring to see her soon 
have been upside-down, for aught) 1 ‘knew: } after her return—he lived about a half-mile from 
But Madge did not long leave me in solitude. | us—it so happened that he saw Miss’ Florence, 
I heard the two girls, when they ‘entered the too.’ From’ the moment that his ‘Upitiéal rom 
house, chattering, laughing, cooing away ;' heard | gray eyes fell upon her, with ai adwfring 
my inother's welcoming tones; then, presently, | ‘sion I had never seen’ thetn mew wate. I felt 
in Madge’s voice: ‘ Where is Ned? Ned! ‘Ned!’ | intuitively — jealous wrétch ‘that’ T'was —<that 
And, the next moment, she had burst'upon me; Uncle George was my rival’; Tf sdémed to me, 
with a dozen kisses, and half led, half dragged’! so dangerous # rival that'T hopelessly gave up 


moiinto the presence of the dreaded young lady. | at once all idea of opposing him. He talked to 
(426) 
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were? 





Florence a good deal, praised her singing—I 
don’t. believe he knew a jig from a dead march, 
though his taste was correct on that occasion— 


condescending way, that evening, and, many 
evenings after; while poor miserable, I, all my 


to the house, Uncle George the only cheerful, one 
in the trio. As soon as we got there, Florence 
ran away upstairs, to see Madge, and did not 


chat, my uncle took ‘his leave for the night. 
I sat down and pondered on what I had seen. 


: 
and was really devoted to her, in his peculiar | \ come down again; while, after a little desultory 


reflected light shut off, grew morg and more sulky ' I found it ne little.of a puzzle. I was sure that 
and. resentful, fought, shy of, my, Jady-love, and | } something like love-making had passed between 
made a goose of myself, generally, ; them, But Lcould not understand how matters 
J used to sit, apart from the others, when my } really stood, . If Florence had accepted him, why 
uncle was there—silent and angry, watching ; was she so silent and depressed? If, omythe 
them, Florence appeared, to notice my changed ; contrary, she had refused him, why was he so 
demeanor; sometimes 1 saw her.eyes, fixed, upon } hilarious? I couldn’t: make it out. My uncle 
me, half wondering, half deprecating. What } was in earnest, I knew: he was always inexorably 
haye I done to make you angry? Why are you in earnest about whatever he undertook ; but that 
so different to me now?’ said those lovely eyes. ; sweet. anxious’ balf-imploring glance she had 
But still their effect on,me was lessened (by the } givem me, had: thrived: me through. 
encouraging glances which they, certainly gave | The next day, Madge’s headache still \con- 
to my uncle, ; tinued, and. Florence was so busy nursing ‘her 
The holidays were drawing to a close, when } ; that I. did ‘not, have a chance to speak half a 
one evening found me returning home from a } } dozen words, to her all the morning. I wished 
long ride. When I came in sight of home, the } ; myself in Madge’s place disconsolately, and tried 
sky, was bright with sunset; eyening-breezes ; to find comfort inthe idea that I might see more 
were just beginning to stir the hot dry atmos- ; of the gentle nurse that evening. The afternoon 
phere; and, to enjoy them at,my, leisure, 1} was a hot and/ sultry one, and, Florence still 
Mropped the bridle-rein on my, horse's neck, } being invisible, 1 sought refuge in the shady 





and rode at a snail’s-pace, Presently, I came } 

in sight of two people walking. slawly, along, 

and, drawing nearer, saw that, it, was..Miss 
Florence and Unele George, The, sight gaye 
ie a jealous pang. 

But I noticed, goon, that she was spiking quite 
fr away from his side, and seemed to preserve 
a demure silence, As for my uncle, he sauntered | 
along, his hands in -his pockets, with an air of 
cool enjoyment. They soon heard the tramp 
of my ,horse’s feet, and both Jooked around 

uickly, my yngle unconcerned and smiling, as 
a in high good-humor, while she, when she saw 
who it was, grew very red, and started quite 
from him to the other, side of the roud, 

“Why, Ned, my, boy,’’ cried Uncle George, 
his that you? Why, you came on us like a ghost, 
Miss Florence and 1 have been taking a walk,’ 

, Florence looked at, me anxiously, aud added | 
a note.of explanation: “ Madge is sick with, a } 
headache, so 1 came out alone for, a, walk, and : 
Mr, Darell gyertook me,” 

My suspicions were all aroused by that sudden | 
start and blush, She stood on the bank, looking | ; 
rather wistful and altogether, bewitching. I was } 
evied by a sudden impulse, and stopped short, 

“Shall we let you,pass?’’ asked my unele, 
taking his stand, near, her, 

‘No,’ Lanswered, quickly, as I jumped down, | 
dipped the bridle over my arm, and edged myself | 
in between them, In, this fashion, we, marched } 





garden, where, in a sort of arbor, formed by a 
grape-vine trailing over.an old apple-tree, I had 
made a comfortable seat. The garden lay under 
& glare of August sunlight, seemingly quiet and 
deserted. Thesultry air was dry and hot as 
the breath of an oven. The gravel-path fairly 
scorched my feet, as;I walked hastily adown it 
to gain the shelter of my favorite tree. Drawing 
near the arbor, I heard a rustling sound within, 
amd stepped at the entrance in surprise, when 
I saw Mistress Florence herself, who had just 
risen in, much jconfusion, and stood wiping her 
eyes with a tear-wet handkerchief. Those pretty 
eyes were red with crying, her pretty cheeks 
were flushed.and damp, She seemed quite taken 
aback at sight.of me, saying never a word, but. 
standing, with drooping head, wiping the tears 
} away; |/ She looked so charming, that it: was 
hardly. possible wot to rush forward and clasp 
her in my,arms. . However, I restrained this 
impulse; and contented myself with gazing 
ardently in silence. 

“ Why, how you etartled me!’ she said, with 
a quaver in her voice,,and a poor apology for 
asmile. ‘Mage has gone to sleep, and Ii¢ame 
out for @ little fresh air; but it is ccster in the 
house, and I am going back again.’ 

She was passing me, when I put my arm across 
the way,;and, stopped her. I don’t know what 
made me do it; but T forgot all my resolves about 
making a show of indifference. I only wanted 
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to know the cause of her tears, 
if she would let me. 


scarlet. 

“Stay a little,’ I snid, imporlously. 
me: what made you ory?’ 

Nothing,” she faltered, growing ‘still redder. 
‘*T wasn't crying.’ 

“Pshaw! you were crying: TIsaw you,’’ I said, 
with more truth than politeness. 
it was,” 

She hesitated a little before speaking: 
Wasp sting me, and it hurt.” 


and comfort ev, t 
She looked up‘ ht’ me—~ frightened—and then, 
I wads a head and shoulders tallerand flushed | 


«Tell | 


«Tell me what } strike me in that way at the time. 


“A 
{ that’ fashion, indeed!” I thought, adding 
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On 


“Ob; I aan’ t mean to say ‘yes,’ but T was so 
he didn’t ask me at all, 
He just said he liked me, and was going to marry 
me, and I was so startled thut I said ‘yes,’ before 
I Knew it.” 

It has oceurred to me sinve that Miss Florence's 
- conduct then was not the most sensible and 
strong~minded in the world. Indeed, some 
people might even call it silly. But it did not 
I felt only 
sympathy with her, and anger with my uncle, 
“He ordering this angelic being to marry him 


“ Where did it sting you?” I asked, resolved ; ind? 


to get at the bottom of it. 


“Confound him! That's just his way. And 


«Qn my hand,” said she, and’ put the hand ; you’ don’t like him?” 


behind her, in a great hurry. But I was not to ; 


be imposed upon. 


‘ that way,” witha smile and blush. 


Oh,’ T like him very much; but not—not in 
“Then he is 


“ Let me see the place,” I said, sternly, taking } so old, and—and I don’t want to marry him.” 


the little soft hot hand in -my own, which thrilled } 


at its touch in a most singalar manner, “ Show } 


mé the place where it hurt you.” 


finger. 
any spot ov swelling; and I said: 

ET don't see any matk—I don’t believe it was 
that you were crying about: It was something 
else, and you must tell me.” 

She flared up, saying: “It is nothing to you, 
bir; and I won't answer wach impertinent ques | 
tions,” trying to snatch away her hand, But 1} 
hold it tight. 

« But you muat tell me, or IT won't let you go,"’ 
I said; She began crying again, as if her henrt 
would break. “Oh, Mr. Ned!" she 'sébbed, 
‘i'm the most miserable girl fn the world. Oh, 
I wish I had not promised. What shall Ido? 
Oh, me! oh, me!’ And she sank back upon the 
svat, sobbing so piteously that I was distracted 
with love and pity. My ovticsity ‘was wo 
excited, I sat down by her, and wghin took the 
Mitte hand in mine, and this tine it made no 
rosiatnnes. 

What mnkos you miserable? What did you 
promise?’ T asked, tremulounly, 





} head. My heart beat faut, 





afterwards, 
Here cAme 's | ruvtio nent, by Florence's side, squeesing hor hand 


“Yes,” I ‘said, with a pleasant thrill, he’s 
} very old.” I was not old, at any rate, if be did 


have the advantage fh every other way. 
“Right there,’ indicating a small rosy fore: | 


I lodked at it closely, but did not detect | 


“What mast I do, Mr. Ned?” 
appenlingly. 


she asked, 
«He will be so atigry, if I tell him; 


> 1 atn Afraid. What muat f do?” 


Now, I had never had any definite intention of 
making love to Miss Florence—singular as the 
statement thay appear. My love, though honest 
and ‘warm, was modest as to hopes, and indefinite 
is to purposts; but now came a sudden change. 
I was still holding her hand; her pretty face was 
turned to mine, her lovely eyes bewitchingly 
upraised. Ah, it was no wonder that I lost my 
For the first time in 
all my life, that hateful shyness melted quite 
away; ty Vague wishes suddenly took shape, 
and, carried away by rexfstless impulse, I said— 

But really, gentle reader, for I'm convinced 
that only a very gentle and patient reader will 
have got thus far, you moat exonse me hore, for 
I have qtite forgotten what T did aay. It was 
something silly, I linve no doubt, and there needs 
no apology for my skipping on to what happened 
T vaguely remember sitting on the 


frowh ‘burst of sobs wnd nome broken wemntencew, | very tightly, and sometimes even kineing it In an 
Ob, met What will T dof PN bwve to! idfotiomanier, Inn atate of biideful rapture, tr 


marry him, because I promised, 
Tam so wretched.” Twas bewtldered, bat begnn | 
to suspect what was the matter, 

‘Have to marry whom ?' T antd, 

“Mr, Darell, He said T must, and I prom 
ised," 

* Woll,’’ Tanid, in an argumentative tone, but 
you need not have him against your will, What 
made you promise, if you don’t want to marry | 
him ¢”’ 


Oh, Mr. Net 





umphant in the knowledge that shoe loved mo! 
mé, and not my uneléy that she had liked me beat 
all the time, and had been avoretly grieving over 
my coldwewm and changed demeanor; that she 
wotild nover, Hever, never marry anyone but me, 

We ant there and talked a long while, Madge 
and her headache forgotten, along with every: 
thihg oarthly but ourwelves and my uncle, The 
affiir between him and Florence, I said, must 


} come to un ond at once; that was vertain; but 
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MY UNCLE’S LOVE-AFFAIR. 


she seemed to have such a dread of speaking to 
him, such a fear of his anger, that I gallantly 
offered to see him myself, that very night, and 
break the dreadful news as gently as possible. 
My recent jealousy of Uncle George gave place to 
condescending pity. Believing that the loss of 
such a treasure as wy Florence must plunge him 
into the lowest depths of despair and gloom, | 
pictured him raving, tearing his hair, haggard, 
aud heart-broken. ‘ How will he receive my 
communication ?’’ 1 wondered, feeling the sin- 
verest pity for him, though I confess that, oddly 
enough, | was burning to see him, and inflict the 
blow. ‘If the gentle reader have never felt in this 
way, he or she is at liberty to reprove me. 

I thought he would have come that evening, to 
see his lady-love—his lady-love, indeed !—and 
waited till dark, but he didnot make his appear- 
ance. Thea I went to look for him, at his own 
house. 1 found him at home, and walking rest- 
lessly about his big, bare, dreary sitting-room, 
smoking away, but with such a look of trouble 

*and perplexity on his face as | had never seen 
there ‘before. Perhaps a little disappointment 
mingled with my surprise at this; he was already 


“put out’ about something, and the sensation | ; 


was going to make might not be so great, after all. 
The genera) effect of ill-hamor with him was an 
inorease of hauteur; but now he greeted me with 
most unusual kindness, shook hands, asked me 
to have a smoke with him, and, altogether, 
behaved in an extraordinary way. 

I took a seat, and watched bim moving uneasily 
about. Once he paused, and made some remark 


on the beauty of the night. ‘Then there was a. 


dead silence, for 1 was wondering how to begin 
the conversation | had in view, We remained 
thus for some minutes; but, finally, he dashed 
his pipe down with such emphasie that it was 
broken, came up to me, and, laying his hand 


on my shoulder, quite confidentially, suid, with | 


evident effort: 

Ned) my deny follow,''—he had never called 
me so before—'' 1 have got myself Mto a con- 
founded sorape, and I want you'to help me out of 
it,’ TL was startled, and forgot my discretion. 


“What do you mean?’ «aid 1, in a flurry, | 


Do you mean about Miva Florence?’ He notue 
ally blushed seartet. 

“You know it all, then?’ with a sort of groan, 
 Tauppose she's told everybody, and you've all 
beon laughing at me, making such a fool of 
myself. \Confound it all! Aman of my age to 
be making love to a school-girl, What a simple: 
ton T have been,’ 

He ant down near me, looking the picture of 


despair, and I atared at him io utter amazement, 
ou. UXXXVIIIL—23, 
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Could it be possible that he had repented already, 
and wanted to break with such an angel as that? 
(1 was somewhat glad, for it made my course 
easier, and a little amused; but I felt that the 
glory of my triumph was spoiled. But why so 
sudden a change? 

“ Why, it was only yesterday,’’ | cried, '/ that 

- you" 

Yes,’ he interrupted, “1 know; L know. 
But I got to thinking of it, last night, and I’ve 
come to the conclusion that it wouldn’t do at all. 
I’ve been free all my life, and 1 couldn't. stand 
being bothered with a wife now. Besides, she'd 
not be contented; she'd worry my life out. 
Oh!’ with another groan, ‘I must get out of it. 
But the mischief is, how? The poor girl seems 

: very fond of me, and J. don’t want to distress her 

ior hurt her feelings. Indeed, I don’t think Id 
have done it, if she hadn't Jet me see that she 
fancied me,’ 

His complacency was so provoking that I could 

, scarcely hold my tongue; but 1 would not relieve 
‘him yet of his perplexed mind. I, sat calmly, 
‘enjoying his distraction, with a delightful con- 
sciousness of power. ’ 

‘Ned, my dear boy,’’ he said, after a pause, 
‘ jumping up as if struck by a new idea, + if some 
; young fellow—-somebody that she would like, you 
; know—would prevail on her te change her mind, 
). it would suit me exactly, and be better for her in 
; the long run, Don't.you think so?’ . He looked 

at me appealingly, but 1 pretended not to take 
‘the hint. 
“ Well ?’’ said I, 
‘(She is a very. pretty girl, Ned,’ he unged: 
++ T don't think J ever saw a sweeter little girl. 
‘1 think, if L were you, she'd suit me ‘exactly. 
} Don’t you think, her pretty, Ned.?’’ 

“ Yes,’’ L suid, cautiously, “I think ber rather 
, good-looking.” . 
* Good-looking? Why, she ia a perfeet little 
{ beauty; and such & sweet affectionate creatureo—a 
} perfeot.prise. Ned, my dear boy,’’ clasping my 
} hand in @ most affectionate way, “why don't 
) you make love to her yourself?” 

I managed to restrain my laughter, and re« 
mained demurely silent. He continued, in a 
persuasive tone: 

“You couldn't do better, and I'd tnke it as 
a great favor, | would help you out with thone 
‘fmprovementa on the plantation you've been 

saving up for so long, or do anything in my 
power to repay you, Come, Ned: I think you 
‘ will have decidedly the best of the bargain,” 
ye Well,” 1 wads roflectively, “it isa good offer, 
But how can we manage it?" 


“Ob, that's easily done, . I can cool off gradu. 
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ally~or, maybe, pretend to be jealous—while | time, and she begged me to come, this evening, 
you grow more and more devoted. She would {and ask you to release her from her promise, 
soou change her mind:' women are so fickle, you {It's a pleasant surprise to find that it is just 
know—not like men, Well, is it settled ?”’ ; what will. please you most.”’ 

I hesitated for a moment, considering the } He was no little astouished, and, | thought, 
matter. If I accepted my uncle’s offer, 1 must } somewhat erestfallen, butiin a moment had almost 
‘let him remain in ignorance of what had passed | embraced me, in his relief and gratitude, 
already between me and Florence, and so be}! ‘Why, you sly. rascal,’ he. cried, nearly 
deprived of my triumph. The offer of help, shaking my hand off, “why didn't you tell me 
without which I might have to save and work on { at first? I think you've done the very best thing 
in single blessedness for years to come, was not to } possible. I'd no idea that you were smitten with 
‘be despised, But I was aware that obtaining it; her. It's certainly a lucky thing for me.’’.. | 
by such @ deception would not be quite the thing; » wondered if he would withdraw the offer he 
and then I did fee) that nothing could compensate } had made me, and was quite relieved when he 
me for losing the pleasure of telling him the truth, ; referred to it again. “And she don’t care for 
I proceeded to feel my way cautiously. )me, after all?’ he said. ‘ Well, women are 

‘But how do you know,’ I asked, “that she | fickle creatures, and 1 was a fool to think she 
will like me? Suppose shevinsists on remaining | did, But, Ned, I'm willing to stand by what 


devoted to you—what thon’?! } 1 said just. now. I've never done much for 
“Oh, never fear. She will change her mind | you, my boy; but I'LL stand by you now,’ 
fast enough, She's very ‘fond of me now, | L went home, across the dewy fields, that night, 
know; but she will soon get over that: women ; under the soft star-shine, feeling as if | trod on 
are very easily sativtied:"’ , oir—leaping allithe fences in my way, in a apiris 
“Perhaps all worien are not alike,’ I waid, | of joyful activity. When I drew near the house, 
wtifly, and hot with indignation. there, at « front window, all in shimmering 


“Well, just devote yourself to her, and be as} white, with white flowers in her hair and expect 
charming a# you can.’ You are a good-looking | ancy in her eyes, sat—somebody. | drow near, 
follow, Ned," surveying’ me critically; «very | outside, and was greeted by a soft anxious voice: 
good-looking, True; that mustache of yours; ° Well, did you tell him! And was he very 
might be a little more perceptible,” with a furtive | angry? What did he say?’ 
wmnile beneath his'owh very heavy and handsome}  ‘' Ob, he was fearfully sevage,’’ 1 said, gravely 
one; ‘* bat any girl might readily fancy ‘you, | If you choose me instead, there is no telling 
Well, is it a bargain?!’ what the result will be; and I really think you 

But that smile decided me, He had been } will have to marry him, after all.’ 
laughing at me, it seemed, while he wanted to) But, seeing that she took this much to heart, 
use me for his convenience; making fun of 'my | | hastened to tell the uncomplimentary truth 
mustache, too: pricking me in a most tender | Ht took some time in the telling and discussion, 
point. Never mind, PT would wound his vanity, during which [ still remained outside. Presently, 
too, I jumped up from my chair excitedly. | Florence rose; and drew back a little from the 

“You needn't trouble yourself about getting | window. 
her off your hands,’’ I cried, in w lofty’ tone.) | Madge is asleep,’ she said; “her headache 
‘I'm very gind ‘o find you don’t really care for ; is better now. I don't know where your mothe 
her, av/l came to tell/you that she says she can't; is; perhaps she is taking @ nap, too, and 
marry you, and ouly answered “Yes' because } and— \Wot't you come in?’’ 
she was frightened. She has loved me all the’ And I went in. 


BY BENNETT BELLMAN. 


Tw the dusk, the day ls dying, : Said I; “Where your footstep passes, 
O’er the hills the san has flown ; } Thore the flowers grow more sweet,” 
I sit here, alone and sighing, ; 
Thinking of you, love, alone, And I know that, up in heaven, 
Should you press ita golden bars, 
in the spring, amid the grasses, That your footsteps, passing even, 


~ 


I plucked flowers at your feet. There, would beautify the stars 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 339 


CHAPTER XX. 

A stnanae thing happened while Miss Marab ; 
and the young Englishman sat on the bank of | 
the lake, that day. Neither of these persgns : 
observed it; they were too deeply absorbed in } 
each other for that; but a man, who had been } 
loitering, as many others might have done, among } 
the bits of seenery that are everywhere presente } 
ing themselyes in the Park, seemed to have found , 
special objects of interest in these two persons: 
for he drew nearer to them very cautiously, 
keeping within shelter of the foliage ull be 
obtained a vantage-point where he could watch 
their movements and see their faoes with some 
degree of certainty. 

lt was only the man, however, in whom this 
cautious individual seemed to take interest; but 
he.was #0 anxious to obtain a clove view of his 
features that for one moment he came out of his 


covert, and was near enough to distinguish the , 


tones of the young Englishman's yoloe and got 
one full glance at his features. Successful in 
this, he retreated into the thicket and moved out 


5 


} glanced at Gertrude, that surprise deepened 


into absolute bewilderment: for the same look 
of intense happiness was upon both, and this 
left all his conjectures at fault. The girls went 
to their rooms, scarcely conscious of his scrutiny 
or of the keen anxiety in bis own countenance 
They were too blissfully pre-oceupied for any 
thought of him, 

Once in her own apartment, Gertrude threw 


, off her bonnet, and, sitting down on the couch, 
;drew a deep, deep breath. 


Then, starting up, 
she went softly toward Miss Marsh, took ber face 
between both hands, and kissed her upon the 
lips more than once, 

“Ob, I cannot help it! One's heart is not 
large enough to hold everything, Help me, dear, 
to bear #0 much more happiness than | ever 
expected in this world, He loves me! he loves 
me! I did not believe it; Ldid not even dream 
of it; for no one ever wae so repelling, so deadly 
cold, But he loves me, and has loved me all 
the time,’ 

Miss Marsh looked into the happy face close 


of sight, walking swiftly and muttering to him-;to bers, and smiled so brightly that Gertrude 


self, as if laboring under a, sudden shock of | 


kissed her again with passionate gratitude for 


excitement that had deranged al) his power of } #0 much sympathy, 


serious thought, ; 
Had Miss Marsh seen this man, she would ; 


‘You cannot think how beautiful the world 
seems to me now,’ she continued, ‘ Your own 


have recognized him as Antoine; but he escaped } aweet fave is more lovely than | ever saw it 


her notice, and passed away without detection. | 
Had ay person observed the two girls, as they ; 
left the Park, that day, the change that had 
come upon their bright young faces would haye } 
challenged surprise, They spoke but little; but, | 
when they did exchange a word, the ripple of 
their voices was like that of drowsy mooking- | 
birds answering each other in sweet joyousness. ; 


before. I did not think that human sympathy 
could exist to that extent. This is to have a 


} sister indeed }’’ 


Miss Marsh turned crimson; she felt like a 
hypocrite, in thus accepting a false construction 
on her own emotions; but she was naturally 
reticent, and sometimes morbidly shy. It seemed 
impossible for her to reveal the joy singing at 


It seemed as if the grass they trod upon had } i her heart, as Gertrude had done, 


become elastic, and possessed of , some subtle | 
not all because of you, 


perfume, To them, a strange new loveliness had 
come upon the whole world. 

When Antoine opened the door, and the two 
girla passed him, he gave a quick anxious look 
at Miss Marsh, and d for a t sur- 
prised by the change in her face. When he 





‘*Lam glad—very glad,:’ she said; ‘but it is 
Something has been snid 
}to me—I am more selfish than you dream of—’’ 
; Here Miss Marsh broke off, 

A gleam of the truth broke upon Gertrude 
}she clasped her hands together, and laughed 
} joyously. ' 
(481) 
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“You, also? Oh, how delightfully strange! 
So, that was why he ran away from me so 
abruptly ? 


preity farm. But ah, here comes the trouble: 


He was in haste to offer you the) 


that farm is afar off over the sea, and I shall? 


be here always.” 
Miss Marsh became serious. 


ful to be so very happy? How could she part 


Was she ungrate- ; 
} of Lord Onkford’s proposal ; 


from this, her kindest and best friend, now that } 


they had learned to love each other so dearly? 

Gertrude saw her dismay, and met it with a 
renewal of caresses, 

“Never mind,’’ she said. ‘“ Oceans are noth- 
ing, when two’ friends really love each othér. 
They cannot part us: T feel that from the bottom 
of my soul.” 

The blue eyes of Miss Marsh filled with tears. 


at all,”’ she said. 
that.”’ 

“You shall remember nothing that can stint 
the joy of a day like this. 
do that, we might as well sit down and cry 
together: for there is & curse upon me, which 
no one but mamma can remove; and even she 
may not have the power.” 

‘©A curse ?”’ repeated Miss Marsh. 


“T ought to have remembered 


who wishes to lead a natural life and enjoy all 
the blessings God bestows on his people: Gold 
gold! The fron chains of a prison are nothing 
to that, for the moral rust of it sinks into the 
entire nature. 


oe 
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He stood back, as she passed, and bowed low, 

as if about to address her; but she hurried on, 

entirely occupied by her purpose. 
CHAPTER XXI1. 

Mrs, WiLterron had been restless and hard to 
please, for many days after the first excitement 
for his conduct 
since then had been far less ardent than she had 
a right to expect, and the secrecy he imposed on 
her was a most irritating restraint on her vanity, 


}and took away half the glory of her conquest. 


Instead of pressing his suit with the protes- 
tations and eagerness that her supreme self-love 
required, he seemed quite content with the present 
condition of things, arid sometimes absolutely 


} amtised himself with her “but  half-suppressed 
“Tt seems ungrateful for me to think of mysélf 


If I permit myself to ° 


impatience, as we tantalize a child by withhold- 
ing the candy we have taught it to'expect. Being 
quite secure himself, he was in no’ haste to com- 
plete the least agreeable part of’ his enterprise. 
Instead of finding the wedding-day urged 
upon her, it seenied to drift farthe® and farther 
out of sight, after each visit of her suitor. Not- 
withstanding his ciréless indifference to her 
wealth, and equally careless assertion of his own, 


}she found him gravely anxidus regarding the 
“ Yes, the worst of all curses for a young girl } 


> his estates. 


It stands’ between you and all} 


faith in humanity, fills you with doubt, humili-' 


ates you in your own estimation, makes you 
distrustful of even generotis motives. But for 
that, I should this day have been the happiest 


effect the legislation of England might have upon. 
Indeed, he more than once alluded 
to the suspense in which great land-holders were 
kept, as a reason why his supreme happiness 
must be delayed for a time. 

“The valué of ‘large estates has been so 
reduced,” he would say, “that no man can 
be certain of his income from year to year, 
especially ‘a ‘nobleman who, like myself, holds 


‘a considerable portion of his property in Treland. 


mortal that breathes; and I am—I am: for he} 
/ awhile,” he would say, with lofty indifference ; 


has given me back the faith one ought to have in 
noble feeling. 
aloof from me; because I ain rich, he refuses to 
share his life with mine. But one thing is certain : 


Because I am rich, he has kept } 


he loves me, and hates the obstacle that les ' 


between us as much as I do. He will never 
speak to my mother, but I will; and now kiss 
me, dear: clasp your hands, and put up a little 
prayer for me, while I go to mamma and plead 
with her for my life.” 


Of course, these things will be changed, after 


“but, just now, this derangement in affairs 

makes it impossible for a mun to decide on any 

given course ‘of conduct ‘for the present.”’ 
When Mrs. Willerton suggested that perhaps 


he might permit her to meet this exigency out of 


: hér own ample income, he shrugged his shoulders, 


There was a sort of desperate bravado in the } 


girl, as she said this, born of a resolution so wild 


and vague that she could not have explained it 
herself. On her way through the hall, she met : 


Antoine, and, even in the excitement of the mo- 


ment, observed ‘that he was unusually pale, and } 
distressed by the difficulties that rose between 


looked at her with a degree of keen earnestness 
that was singular; for he was a 
seldom looked anyone squarely in the ‘face. 


man who’ 


and waved his white hand, and smiled forbear- 
ingly, as if she could not comprehend how im- 
possible it was that anything of that kind could 
meet the case. \ 

“These estates must be considered in my 
marriagé- settlements, which temporary compli- 
cation shall not diminish by a single farthing: 
that, I am resolved wpon,”’ 

Mrs. Willerton was ‘embarrassed and greatly 


her ambition and its accomplishment. Indeed, it 
is impossible to disentangle the soaring vanily 
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were 


and absorbing passion that bined in the{  ‘* Well, Gertrude, what is it that you want now ' 





woman's nature, since her acquaintance with the; Has the companion become tiresome, or —’’ 
young man who had possessed himself of her; ‘No, no, mamma; she is an angel.” 

whole being. She would have recklessly secured; Then what on earth can you have set your 
to him half—nay, the whole—of everything she‘ heart upon? Why, child, you are trembling all 
had on earth ; but her husband's will had left his ; over; 1 ean really feel your heart beating like 
estate in trust, and thus beyond her legal control. ‘a frightened thing.’ 

True, the income was very large; but she had; ‘That is because | am sure that you will be 
lavished it wastefully, and Oakford’s shrug of ‘ offended with me more than you ever were in my 
contempt when she had ventured, with real diffi- ‘ whole life; and the idea makes me almost faint, 
dence, to offer it, stung her to the soul. She did | because | love you so dearly, and—and—love him 
not understand that this seeming rejection was ' so much." 

only the prelude to a future acceptance that; Mrs Willerton started: the sting of an old 


should seem an obligation conferred. { jealousy shortened her words, 
This woman was really a person of generous’ «Him? Him? Of whom do you speak?” 
impulses. She had no idea of hoarding money,; ‘1 knew that the first mention of him would 


and sometimes lavished it on worthy objects, ; make you angry. But, oh, mamma, he isn’t to 
giving herself the happiness of pure benevolence. } blame. No one ever tried harder not to love'a 
Proud’ of her wealth, and sometimes ostentatious { girl than he did. You cannot think how cold 
to'the verge of vulgarity, she felt his scorn of it! and hard, how terribly proud, he is. It almost 
both as a humiliation and a proof of personal ¢ broke my heart at first, for, if 1 am proud, things 
devotion ; but it wounded her that she could not, ‘ do hurt me moré than you would believe. It was 
in her whole fortune, offer him an equal proof of { my own fault; if he spoke out at last. I never 
the adoring love that possessed her. But for the; shall get over the shame of it, so don’t reproach 
daughter in whose behalf she had been chuined } me. 1 cannot think of it without blushing, and 
down to a life-income, her marriage might take} that is punishment enough. I say this to exon- 
place at once, with all the éclat with which she ; erate him; for he knows how deeply he is bound 
had hoped to set the fashionable world of both Sto you, and thinks it dishonorable to have loved 
hemispheres in a tumult of envy and admiration.’; me at all, after your generous regard for him, 
With all these difficulties on her mind, it is not ‘ which he never can forget—never! hat is why 
strange that the lady had allowed her love for | he will not let you know his misfortune in loving 
Gertrude to be crowded into abeyance by the wiles ‘ your daughter. You will never hear of it from 
of a man who had not failed to instil some of his ' him; but I cannot endure life without telling you 
own resentment against the girl who had refused {the exact truth—even though it separate us 
him, into the bosom of ber mother, who was; forever. Besides, oh, mamma, | had hopes—so 
insidiously brought to look upon her as the real ; faint, they seemed like madness—that perhaps 
obstacle to her own supreme happiness. } you might stand my friend, and encourage him a 
When Gertrude came into her mother’s pres- | little. He could not give me up, if you did that.” 
ence, that day, with her heart brimming over with As Gertrude said this, she bent down and looked 
happiness, yet timid in its fears, a cloud came ; pleadingly in her mother's face, then, with a 
over Mrs. Willerton's forehead, and she shrank @ } sharp breath, cried out: 
little from the caressing arm that stole lovingly | ‘‘ Mamma, mamma, why don’t you speak to me? 
over her shoulder. ; Your eyes are closed; you are white as death, 
“Oh, mamma, you must be glad to have me} What have I done? Oh, what have I done?’ 
come to you, this morning, for | never wanted you; The girl fell upon her knees; seizing the two 
to. love me so much in all my life. IfI have done : hands that lay helplessly in her mother’s lap, she 
anything wrong, that has made you seem to be | rubbed them, wrung them in a passion of fear, 
angry and want to keep away from me, just give | and strove to kiss them into warmth, while she 
me one of your dear old kisses, and forgive me, § only wet them with her tears, 
before I say another word; for, oh, what I want} ‘Oh, mamma, what have 1 done? What have 
is so much, that I dread to speak of it. Kiss me, I done?”’ 
darling mamma, and promise not to be hard with The woman opened her eyes, saw the fright- 
your own girl,”’ :ened young creature kneeling at her feet, and 
Touched by this child-like appeal, Mrs. Willer- ‘ pushed her away, while the single word * Viper!’’ 
ton turned her head and kissed the trembling | broke from her white lips. 
lips that were offered to hers, a little coldly, but / The girl started up from her knees in wild 
With some relenting kindness. She said: $ alarm. 
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‘“‘Oh, mother, what have I done to deserve 
this?” 

‘What have you done? - Ask your own deceit- | 
ful heart if there is anything left undone, that | 
can wound or bring distress, that you have not 
attempted. You understood from the first that 
my very life was at stake in this, and, with such 
craft, impish craft, laid yourself out to circumvent } 
me; but it is not accomplished yet. Never, till 
he meets me face to face and tells me so with his 
own lips, will I believe in such treachery.” 

The woman wrung her hands till the jewels on 
them brought a tinge of blood, from the sharp 
points of their settings. There was no mistaking | 
the anguish that broke forth in her words and 
distorted her features. 

Gertrude was silent and dismayed. She had 
expected anger and reproaches, but nothing like 
this. 

‘‘Mamma,”’ she faltered, at last, ‘‘if there has 
been any deception, Mr. Stewart has not been 
guilty where you are concerned. Nor have I ; 
been guilty of any concealment, more than that of 
shielding from observation feelings that a girl 
may innocently hide, even from her own mother, 
when she has the shame of thinking they have 
not been shared, You have no right to call me a 
viper because I failed to tell you what pained me 
to acknowledge to myself.” 

Mrs. Willerton sat staring at the girl, wildly 
and dumb. She did not in reality understand her. 
One word alone was ringing through her brain. 

«Stewart? Stewart?’’ she repeated, ‘‘ What 
share has he in this?” 

‘*None, mother, except. that he has dared to 
love me; and, with my entire soul, I love him.,’’ 

‘« You love him ?”’ 

Mrs. Willerton broke off with an hysterical 
laugh, which was more like sobs than merriment, 

“He told me everything—of his deep, deep 
poverty and ignorance, and spoke, oh, how igrate- 
fully, of your goodness to him. It was that 
which gave me courage enough to come to you, 
for never in my whole life have I honored you so ° 
much or loved you so well.’’ 

The girl saw relenting in her mother's face, 
and, with it, a great sense of relief, as if some 
horrible strain of the nerves had been gradually 
relaxing. Once more she drew close to her, and 
wound an arm around her neck lovingly, as of old. 

‘‘You will not be severe on him or on me? 
Indeed, indeed, we have not deserved it. He is’ 
even prouder than we are, mamma, and will never, 
never think of asking for me, even though he. 
knew that you would not refuse. Certainly he ; 
will, ask you for nothing else. It is only your! 
riches that can separate us.”’ ; 
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One of those sudden reyulsions that spring out 


, Of a relaxation of great pain, moral or physical, 


had come upon the woman thus appealed to. 
She gently returned her daughter's caress, and 
after awhile said, languidly, but with some show 
of compliance : 

‘‘ Well, what is it that you hoped from me?’’ 

“Only, mamma, your approval and help. 
Once sure that you would accept. him, nothing 
but this horrid money-matter need stand in the 
way, and that would amount to little. If you 
would just disinherit me for engaging myseli 
against your wishes, we should understand; but 
the world would pity you, and let us alone.” 

Mrs. Willerton listened, without any sign of 
the impatience that Gertrude had expected of 
her. She seemed even to be deliberating on 
what had been said, as if some new and absorb- 
ing train of thought were suggested to her mind. 
Her count had softened in its expression. 
She muttered to herself, almost with a smile : 

‘* Strange, strange; but how natural!’ 

This encouraged Gertrude to go on, and reveal 





? all that lay at her heart. 


‘‘How kind you are, not to be angry with me, 
after the disappointment I must have given you 
about that English lord: for you. must have set 
your heart upon his acceptance, or he never 
would have made his proposal im that abrupt 
way.” 

Mrs. Willerton started out of her absorption, 
and looked with widely-opened, eyes on the girl. 

‘* What English lord?” 

‘Oh, there is but one that I know of,.in this 
country; and I wish he had never come to tor- 
ment me.” 

‘« What English lord, I say ?’’ 

The woman’s voice;was sharp as steel now, 
and her eyes as bright. 

‘* Lord Oakford, of course, mamma. You must 
have known. of that, or he never would have 
dared to haunt my walks as he did, and force bie 
offer upon me. I knew well enough that the 
rebuff I gave him would set you against me, and 
would have told you how it wounded me to oppose 
your wishes ; but you have seemed to be resentful, 
and avoid any explanation. That has made me 
timid—’”’ 

Gertrude broke down suddenly. Her mother 
had risen to an upright position in her chair, 
and, seizing both her hands, held them witb 
painful foree, while her face was sternly bent 
toward her. 

‘Gertrude Willerton, do you dare to say that 
Lord Oakford has ever, in his whole life, expressed 
a wish to marry you?’ 


Gertrude was frightened. ‘There was some- 
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thing terrible in the agitation that shook the 
woman from head to foot, and even imparted } 
itself to her. ; 

“Of course, mamma; you have been vexed ; 
with me about it, ever since he surprised me : 
in the Park, and pleaded with me to marry him, 3 
like some actor in a play: going down on his 
knees, and protesting that he had crossed the ; 
Atlantic because of his great love, that had urged 
him to it.” 

There was so much honest truth in Gertrude’s 
face, as she said this, that the mother slowly | 
relaxed the hold on her hands, and drew back 
in her chair, so overwhelmed that she was unable ; 
to speak Gertrude, dreadfully frightened, fell 
upon her knees again. 

«Oh, mamma, what does this mean? Am I: 
killing you?” 

Mrs. Willerton found her voice, but it was so } 
harsh and husky that the girl scarcely recog- } 
nized it. 

“Get up from your knees,” she said. “Sit | 
there quietly—if quiet be possible to you—and ; 
repeat this to me, word for word; I am curious 
to know how far crafty invention can reach Sit ; 
down, | say, and let me hear your lips frame 
this story twice in the same way: it will be: 
marvelous if they can.”’ ; 

Gertrude’s: proud temper was aroused by this } 
almost insane speech; but there was so much . 
of real anguish in its rude force, that she con- : 
trolled her own bitter sense of insult, and, 
seating herself, described the interview, word for } 
word, and action by action,:as it had taken place } 
between Oakford and herselfjiamong the trees 
behind that stone panther, when she had so: 
ruthlessly rejected his offéx of marriage 

As she went on, the woman listened without 
speaking a word, evidently searching for some 
flaw in the narrative, that might, assure her of ; 
its falsehood: but ithe girl was resolutely calm : 
now: wounded by a keen sense of her mother's ‘ 
distrust; she went: on firmly to the end 

“And you refused this young nobleman, in 
order to make way for that street-Arab, Samuel 
Stewart—or Swart, as he used to pronounce his : 
name? That would seem unbelievable, to most ' 
people,”’ said the mother, with a faint sneer 
creeping ovér her pale lips 

“ Still, it is the truth, mother.’ 

“Om your honor as a lady? For certainly 3 
you ought to have some feeling of the kind, after ° 
the education I have given you ™ ; 

‘Upon my honor as a lady—if you demand } 
80 much” 


*“T shall demand more than this, before your } 


strange story can gain credit with me,” auswered 
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the mother, with forced calm. «‘On what day 
did this wonderful scene take place ?’’ 

Gertrude reflected a moment, then.said, quietly 
enough . 

“I can tell you exactly: it was on the fifth 
of this month.”’ 

A blaze of light flashed over Mrs. Willerton’s 
pale features, and there was triumph in her voice 
as she said : 

**On that very day, Lord Oakford offered me 
his hand in marriage, and I accepted it.”’ 

During some seconds, Gertrude sat gazing on 


; her mother in mute surprise. Then she arose; 


pale as the woman herself, and deadly calm. 
‘‘] did not think that villainy could reach so 


’ far as that,’’ she said; ‘* but in this man it is 


sublime.’ 

‘This last insult is more than | will permit 
his lordship to bear,’’ reterted Mrs, Willerton, 
kindling into scornful wrath. «Perhaps you 


: will have the courage to repeat this story in his 


presence ”’ 
‘In his presence, or that of the whole world, 


; if you desire it. But, oh, mother—’’ 


Impelled by a generous impulse of compassion, 


, Gertrude drew nearer to the deluded woman, 


who put her back with a haughty reach of the 
arm. 

“You will require all your marvelous powers 
of speech when my affianced hugband comes. I 
expect him in‘ half an hour, Perhaps you will 
allow me a few minutes of repose till then, 
Have no doubt that I shall summon you when 
he comes ”’ 

Sick at heart, and weary with emotion, Ger- 
trude left the room. 





CHAPTER XXII. 

Oaxrorp had promised to be at Mrs. Willer- 
ton’s residence at a certain hour of that day, and 
it was now close upon! the time; but, to the 
disturbed and impatient woman waiting for him, 


: the minutes seemed turned into hours. She took 


the tiny watch from her side half.a dozen times, 
and more than. once held it to her ear, think- 
ing that it had ceased to beat, the pointers moved 
so sluggishly, Once’she went into the drawing- 
room and compared it with the antique clock; 
and then came upon her a remembrance of the 
day when she had stood before that grand antique 
with Lord Qakford’s arm around her waist, and 
with it came thie thrill of his first kiss, all the 
mote impressively because it had been so seldom 
repeated. 

With all her confidence in Oakford, this woman 
would have given half she was worth to be 
assured beyond a doubt that Gertrude’s story 
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had este a boastful tain, The girl had What is ity my love, that has discomposed you? 
always been frank and honest as the day; but; Am I not your affianced husband? Have | not 
the hope and ambition of the mother's future; a right to count every impulse of the angelic 
depended on some proof of her falsehood that; heart you have given to me?’ 


would be tangible and conclusive. > As he said this, Oakford drew the lady’s half- 
In hopes that her lover could give this proof, } averted face down to his, and kissed it. 
she waited his g with int anxiety. You could harldy blame any woman for accept- 





Though a weak vain woman, Mrs. Willerton was | ing the caressing homage and apparent feeling of 
by no means an inert: one. Where her own ; 8 man so handsome in himself, and reverential in 
interests were concerned, she was vigilant and } expression. She drew a deep sigh, the lace upon 
capable enough; but jealousy was one of the; her bosom quivering like snow-flakes. It was 
strongest of her passions, and that was terribly | impossible to help the movement. She laid her 
at war with the love that combined so many ° hand softly on his head, pretending to arrange the 
elements of selfishness that a single doubt was } waving masses of his hair; but he could feel that 
enough to disturb her whole being. her fingers trembled, and knew that any difficulty 
Thus she sat, with the little watch glittering ‘ that might have arisen between them was sure of 
in her hand, counting the minutes, or, stung {an easy conquest. If he ever trembled, it was 
with fresh impatience, would pace up and down ; with premeditation. His nerves were always at 
the drawing-room; watching the hands of the ; command. They certainly were so now: for he 
clock,as.\she passed to and fro, restless in her ; did not even start when Mrs. Willerton said, with 
impatience as a wounded man who longs for the ; a bungling attempt at playfulness : 
help of his surgeon. ; 4¢Pray, tell me whom it was that you came 
At last, Antoine appeared. He had ceased to ‘ across the ocean to seek: me, or my daughter 
present Oakford’s ecard, but! usually preceded | Gertrude, the heiress?” 
him—opening doors and sweeping back draperies | Oakford lifted his large eyes slowly, and 
with the obsequious movement of a well-trained ; smiled upon her. 


foreign servant. Since the young nobleman had, ; ‘‘ Can you ask me that, adored one? Am I not 
in a fit of sudden irritation, allowed himself to | here, at your feet?” 

inflict a blow acress the man’s face, there had) ‘‘ But I have my daughter's word that you 
been a dark sullen expression there which a less | have offered yourself to her.” 

secure observer might have considered ominous;; ‘Your daughter's word? Offered myself to 
but Oakford: had this servile creature so firmly 'her? There, there; you cannot be in earnest.’ 
in his grasp, that these signs of revolt failed; ‘‘ She was very much in earnest when she told 


to disturb him, especially as he had found no; me this, not an hour ago.” 
cause of reproof for negléct. since that little; “‘And you belié¥ed her? Oh, my angel, do 
encounter. He had spoken a few brief words ; not say that!’’ 
to the man while surrendering his hat and; There was plenty offiwell-dissembled feeling in 
cane in the réception-room, and the low-spoken } his voice and manner tow. His head was thrown 
answer still flushed his face a little when he met } back haughtily ; his sensuous mouth curved with 
Mrs. Willerton in the drawing-room. She re-‘ resentful scorn. 
ceived him with some display of dignity, which; ‘Offered myself to your daughter? When and 
he made haste to appease by bowing over her’ how? Tell me this, if you are really in earnest. 
hand until his lips touched it. Then, as Leicester ‘ If anything threatens to separate you and me, | 
might have escorted Queen Elizabeth up her’ have a right to know it; and, however much | 
state chamber, he led her into the private parlor ; may honor Miss Willerton for her mother’s sake, 
where she had usually preferred to receive his there are limits of forbearance which even she 
visits. Always on the alert, quick-witted, and > must not approach. We Oakfords are a proud 
self-possessed, he led her to her favorite seat, \ race, and do not allow our honor to be wounded, 
among the cushions of an Oriental couch, and} even by a lady. Tell me, I beseech you, what 
placed himself on a low chair at her feet, care-) does all this mean?’ 
fully arranging her cushions before he sat down.’ ‘My daughter must tell you with her own 
“Do you know, my queen, I had a sort of : lips; I cannot force myself to repeat all that she 
presentiment, this morning, that something had © has said to me.”’ 
happened that might make my visit of more than Oakford arose to his feet, and drew himself up 
usual importance. Tell. me what it is, in those } haughtily. 
eyes, and the curve of that sweet mouth, which ‘* You distrust me, then’? You wish to bring me 
convinces me that this vague feeling is real. ; face to face with my accuser? Me, an Oakford?” 
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“No, no!"’ exclaimed the lady, terrified by 
his imperial demeanor. 

“Excuse me: you shall be satisfied. I love 
you well enough to sacrifice all hereditary, 11] 
manly, pride, rather than leave a doubt upon 


your mind. When and where can I see Miss 
Willerton ?”’ 

The woman held out her hands in eager 
appeal. 


“T do not demand it; I do not wish it. One 
word from your own lips is enough. Only say 
once again that you love me, and only me, and I 
Will believe you, against all the world.” 

** But, in’ this, dear lady, my honor has been 
impugned. Ff cannot allow that to be questioned. 
T have hinted, with great delicacy and hesitation, 
at the very embarrassing position in which the 
young lady placed me, in Europe. With a wish ° 
to prevent anything of this kind, I have ‘studi- ; 
ously ‘avoided ‘all chances of seeing the young | 
lady since I came to this country, and have never } 
even inquired for'her. Now I must ask for that ' 
pleasure, if such it be possible to be. After that } 
interview, it will be time enough to decide upon ) 
our future relations,”’ } 

Mrs. Willerton held out her hands imploringly : ; 
she dreaded to hear the sentence completed. é 

“Nay, I insist. Between you and me, there ’ 
mst be entire confidence or nothing.’ 

Oaltford reached out his hand toward a table - 
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Thinking that it ‘came also from you, I have 
obeyed it,’’ she said, bending her head toward 
her mother. 

** Lord Oakford denies every word of the story 
you told me scarcely two hours ‘ago,”’ said the 
lady, ‘and thinks it due to his honor and mine 
that you should explain your motive in bringing 
it tome. T was content to consider it as one of 
the harmless little romances you delighted to 
fabricate as a child, but he cannot accept the 
explanation.”’ 

Gertrude turned her eyes with a look of indig- 
nant ‘wonder on the young man, who bore the 
gaze with unflinching steadiness. 

‘Does this gentleman desire an explanation 
from me? I should have thought it quite un- 
necessary,’’ she said. 

“« How can it be considered unnecessary, when 
T hear a report like this of myself before I have 
had the honor of even speaking to you on this 
side of the Atlantic? You perhaps did not know 
how greatly a romantic account of this kind might 
affect my honor.” 

There was a gleam of ‘sarcastic humor in the 
girl’s face, as she answered this adroit speech. 

“After the denial you have made, it’ would 
seem very difficult to find, in your character or 
conduct, what men call honor.” 

A swift flush arose to Oakford’s face, but it 
passed away in an instant. Slightly bending his 


near iim, seized a hand-bell, that stood among’ head on one side, he gave the indignant girl a 
other costly ornaments, and rang it violently. _; sidelong glance that conveyed as much craft as 
Adtoine appeared. ; audacity, and said, with some prolongation of his 
“Pray, take my compliments—Lord Oakford’s ; natural English drawl: 
compliments—to Miss Willerton, and ask her to “Ah, now, my dear young lady, isn’t this 
ward him the honor of an interview in this; speech a rather sharp reminder of any lack of 
room. I shall await her pleasure.” , attention that I may have been guilty of in 
Antoine went out. Oakford did not seat him-* former days? My excuse must be apparent to 
self again, but pated the room, up and down, ’ you, now that I am the affianced husband of this 
looking towards the door now and then, with a’ dear lady.” 
smile of impatient scorn on his lips. Gertrude turned away from him with supreme 
Mrs. Willerton cowered down among her ; contempt. Mrs. Willerton rebuked her angrily. 
cushions, ‘half frightened, half exultant. She ‘Gertrude, Gertrude, why will you persist in 
gloried in his lofty show of innocence, but fairly : this?’ 
shivered with the dread of losing him, if his “T persist in nothing but the truth and my 
pride should be too deeply wounded. } thorough detestation of this man. Oh, mother, 
Only a few minutes elapsed before Gertrude ; mother, he is totally unworthy of the trust you 
Willerton came into the room, with a quiet dignity » give him. Every word he speaks or insinuates 
of manner that was in contrast with the excite- ; is an imposition on your generous credulity.” 
ment visible in the two persons she was called’ ‘It appears to me,’’ said Oakford, glancing at 
upon to confront. ; Mrs. Willerton’s disturbed countenance, “ that it 
Oakford came forward, and would have led her { is your own wildly romantic story that taxes 
to a seat; but the mockery of his politeness was } this lady’s credulity. There, now, have a little 
but ill-concealed, and, without seeming to observe ; compassion on a fellow who has only sinned in 
it, she passed up the room, and placed herself; adoring one lovely being too devotedly for a 
near Mrs. Willerton. thought of anyone else. Now, pray, confess the 
‘This gentleman has sent me o message. ' falsehood you have made up socleverly. Having 
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failed in its effect, you can afford to admit that it ; to become a defeated rival. 
was a dainty joke. Say, now, have I spoken to ; 


you, or even seen you, since my arrival in this 
country ?” 

‘7 will answer you, because it shall nat be said 
I have avoided anything by silence. I have 
seen you, and spoken with you,’ 

‘‘ Pray, be so good as to, repeat, in this pres- 
ence, when and where, Miss Willerton,”’ 

‘You forced yourself upon me. I was resting 
in the Park, on the fifth of this month... I have 
already given my mother the date.”’ 

‘‘And offered you my hand in marriage, and 
all that ?”’ 

‘Yes; I have submitted even to that humili- 
ation.”’ 


‘Perhaps you could name the hour, as well 


as the day? As this is a question of veracity 
between a young lady and myself, the smallest 
detail may have its importance,”’ 

‘‘T can remember the hour exactly: for I was 
waiting for Miss Marsh, who had remained behind, 
interested in some antiques of the art-gallery, 
and looked at my watch less than a. minute 
before you appeared: it was just one o’clock.”’ 

A swift flash of light came into Oakford’s eyes. 
He had been successful. beyond his own expec- 
tations. Without speaking another word to the 
young lady, he went up to Mrs, Willerton, and 
bent his knee to. the cushioned; stool at her 
feet. 

‘‘ You have heard this young lady, and per- 
haps believe her; for she. is your,own child, 
and speaks with an appearance of truth that 
is marvelous; but you cannot haye forgotten 
that one supreme hour of my life, when. you 
sealed, with your own sweet lips, the promise 
to become my wife. We. were standing near the 
old. clock, in yonder., Can. you| remember the 
hour? Was it enameled on your heart, as it is 
on mine? Try and remember, loved one: for 
on that depends the proof that must give your 
belief to the story, this young lady has told you, 
or my denial of it.”’ 

Mrs. Willerton seemed to be taxing her memory 


for a moment; then her face flushed, her eyes } 


kindled, and, leaning forward, she laid her hand 
earessingly on Oakford’s shoulder. 


‘‘] remember; 1 remember perfectly, How | 


could I help it? .The clock was striking two. 
The music of it is with me yet.” 

«‘And [had already been with you nearly three 
hours, How is it possible, then—’’ 

Mrs. Willerton interrupted him, pressing her 


band down upon his shoulder, that he might not , 


change the position that seemed to enthrone her 
in the presence of a daughter who had attempted 
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She turned her face 


angrily on the gir). 

‘*Go,’’ she said, “and remember you are no 
longer. a, daughter.of, mine, Hereafter, this 
maligned and most noble gentleman will take 
your place in my life.” 

Gertrude stood in the centre of the room: she 
seemed to have grown taller. within the last 
minute, so upright was her figure, so queenly the 
bending of her head. A terrible sense of wrong 
broke through her gray eyes, enlarging them as 
storms swell a spring. 

‘* Mother !’’ her voice rang out loud and clear, 
as she uttered this one word: ‘‘ mother, you 
have wronged me; you have beem very cruel; 
but the time will come—it is sure to come—when 
you will repent of it in keener bitterness of soul 
than I can ever wish for you. That man will 
avenge the wrong you have done me,” 

Having said this, Gertrude left. the room— 
proudly at first; but, while passing upstairs, she 
began to tremble, and, on reaching her own 
room, fell upon the couch, faint and ill. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


Wuen Mrs. Willerton found herself alone with 
her young love, she raised him from the hassock 
at her feet, and. made room for bim by her side. 
‘* Forgive this strange girl—she is,so young.’’ 

‘« Forgive?’’, said Oakford, witha theatrical 
dash of feeling. , ‘‘ How can one help it? ...Dis- 
appointment has driven her wild; but. these 
fancies. soon cure themgelves. The most ardent 

; love must. perish when there is no hope. Let us 
forget. the whole affair: it, is only an episode.in 
our lives, that can be easily arranged.’’ 

‘It is an episode that,.has changed doubt. into 
a resolution, with me,” said Mrs. Willerton, “I 
do not know how to express. what I wish to say. 
Indeed, it seems almost indelicate for a lady to— 
really, 1 cannot go on while you. are looking at me 
so earnestly,”’ 

“ What was. my, angel wishing to say? Is it 
that she thinks me a laggard .in love, that I do 
not press her for the wedding-day? , Believe me, 
} dear, the fault does not rest inthe heart that is 
your poor slaye, but in the land-laws, and those 
horrid Lrish disturbances, that are unsettling the 
entire nobility of England. One can hardly yen- 
ture on making a settlement till something is 
done to insure the collection of rents.’’ 

Mrs. Willerton moved restlessly. 

‘‘] was not.thinking of settlements—at least, 
of any that you can make—only, of—of insisting 
that you should let me come to your relief, and 
‘ give you the control of my income; | am 80 
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anxious to make some little atonement for all the } ing a settlement on the estates hereafler; but. 

humiliation that girl has brought upon you. ‘that would involve great trust in myself.” 
“But you bave no power to raise large sums, ; ‘*Do you doubt that? Ob, Oakford !”’ 

guch as are required on the other side; and, if; “No, my love, I do not; but the delay of our 

you had, it would be impossible for me to accept ; marriage for a few months, or even years, would 

them,’ said Oakford, absolutely trembling ‘with ’ be better than the slightest risk to your fortune.’ 


the greedy hopes she inspired. ; Ah, thisiscruel; you will persist in thinking 
« But I would insist—I do insist,’ exclaimed ; that I can doubt you,’’ pleaded the lady. 
the lady. ** The conduct of that girl has decided ; ‘‘ But that would involve a separation, while 


me; I will no longer consider her in the matter.” I return to England. Or an immediate marriage ; 

As she spoke, she went to an escritoire that {and you may not be prepared for that.” 
stood in the room, and returned with some sheets; These words thrilled the woman from head to 
closely covered with writing, in her hand. ‘ foot. Her hands clasped themselves, as if seized 

+ Read these,’’ she said, with a smile that was ; with a spirit of congratulation. Oakford, who 
almost triumphant; ‘‘ and then say if it be impos-; did not appear to observe, saw the fire flash 
sible for the woman you love to be generous.’’ {from under her drooping eyelids. 

Oakford received the papers, and moved toa ; ‘There would be no time for splendid prepara- 
window, that he might read them more clearly. {tion or publicity of any kind. All that must 
It took him a long time to make himself master come on the other side, when you are presented 
of their contents. ; on the estates as their mistress. Are you willing 

“It is a strange state of things: but tell me, {to make so -great a sacrifice as this, for a fellow 
how can it affect us?’’ he said, at last. ‘‘ Was it: who loves you well enough to accept a humili- 
written expressly for me ?"’ ‘ating position, rather than run the smallest 

“No; I had another purpose. It was to : chance of losing you?’’ 
sxcompany my will, written before I had the} Mrs. Willerton’s.;band ,stole into his. Its 
happiness of knowing you. But for what has ; rings flamed like @ little diamond-mine in his 
happened to-day, it. would not have been read till } ; palm, as he bent down and kissed them with 
after my death, when Gertrude would have been more warmth than he had ever kissed her.lips. 
possessed of everything, both by her father’s will} «Is this my answer ?’’ he questioned. 


wad mine; for no mother ever loved a child | ‘(Is itnot enough? Iwill convey everything 

better than I have loved her,”’ ; to you on the day of our marriage, and never 
“But, there is a love. stronger than that,” § dispute your control while I live.” 

Whispered Oakford. ‘ Oakford.started up. The exultation. of his 


‘SA-thousand times,’’ she answered ; ‘‘a love ; success could no longer be restrained; he was 
that forbids a woman to give herself where she { indeed overwhelmed with happiness. 
cannot bestow everything else. Therefore, you’ ‘Enough?’ he repeated. “If some angel had 
Must not refuse me, when I say that all I have ’ put the keys of Paradise into my hand, I could 
shall be yours.” not have felt happier than now.” 
Oakford shook his head. ’ Oakford left the presence of his affianced wife, 
“The people of our house give settlements: { that day, in a wild whirl of exultation. His eyes 
they do not accept them,” he said, proudly. } flashed; his cheeks were burning crimson; his 
“The trouble over yonder only involves a little } step so light that he seemed to tread on air. He 
longer waiting; at least, I hope it does not } met Antoine in the hall, and, seizing his arm, 
threaten any disappointment greater than that.’’ » almost dragged him into the reception-room, and 
Mrs. Willerton’s countenance fell; a horrible ‘ closed the door. 
dread seized upon her. Did he mean a possible; «Congratulate me, Antoine; congratulate 
separation? The very thought made her faint. yourself, for the day of your emancipation is 
Oakford saw this, and the high nobility of his at hand. What! you look sullen yet? Is that 
pride appeared to relent } playful little lash, that I gaye your face, grinding 
“How pale you are—tears in your eyes, too. } your temper yet? Forget it, my Antoine, or let 
My angel, I would do anything on earth to save ; me beg pardon here, and wipe the sting of it out. 
you from a moment’s pain—even sacrifice my } The whole thing is in my hands—or will be, after 
own pride, Let me reflect a moment.” $a little ceremony is over; for, by Jove, it gives 
Here the young man put a hand to his fore- ; me everything in the end; besides, it relieves 
head, and appeared to be working out some { you of the contract at which you revolted so. 
problem. }The young one is nameless now, and we may 
“Tt might be done,’’ he said at last, “‘by mak- {leave her out of the account. But you do not. 
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seem to comprehend: one might as well talk to, 


lead.” 

‘IT am listening,’and I comprehend; my part 
in this adventure is closed.”’ 

‘Closed? Why, man, are you demented, or 
only shamming? Your part of the programme is 
only changed. I could not endure the life she 
promises three months—”’ 

‘“‘ You're talking at random: and this matter is 
too serious for that. Before I can understand all 
that is expected of me} a little calm detail will 
be necessary. I may be compelled’ to do many 
things that are repugnant and dangerous, but not 
blindly. I have done that once; but no one shall 
ever tempt me again. What does it mean ?”’ 

“It means just this, my Antoine: | 
beginning to think, you know, that an interest 
in this woman's estate, depending on her own 
life, would hardly pay a’ fellow for selling him- 
self. 
80° Why is"he could get the money: for this 


was 





a 


veiled a sinister expression of the eyes with their 


» downcast lids. 


, 


? 


One had to endure her, you understand, } 


reason, I was designing to hedge off neatly with’ 


anything that could “be got without an absolute 
ceremony; but this last interview has changed 
everything. ‘That idea of turning back the clock 
was a mastereti@ke; you did it so well, too. 
Everything hinged on that: for it has disin- 
herited the haughty: young princess, and given 
me @ fortutie, with no encumbrances that one 
cannot get’ tid of in ‘time: an immense one, 
too—greater than I ever dreamed of. 
perhaps, have obtained it’ just now, ‘before the 
marriage; but the attempt was dangerous. She 


is no fool, and might have shied at the sugges- 


” 


tion. 
Antoine listened with deep attention, but 


ONLY. 


BY MABIA 


I could, } 


ONLY a sunny chestnut head; 
Only two starry eyes, 

Glancing coyly up at him 

In sweet half-shy surprise. 

Only a flower-like girlish face ; 
Only two tempting lips, 

Pouting prettily, fresh and sweet. 
What wonder their nectar he sips? 


Only two cheeks, so fresh and fair ; 

Only long curly lashes, 

Through which blue orbs glance shyly out 
Tn laughing gleams and flashes 

Only a maiden, young and fair, 

In robes of snowy white, 

That the stars are kissing lovingly, 

As they bathe her in silvery light. 


“Still, it seems to me that my share in this 
enterprise is ended. Your wonderful powers of 
fascination cannot require my help,’ he said, 

‘*My Antoine, how dull you are! I never 
needed such ability as yours so much. There 
will come a time when this fair lady will be 
troublesome. Have I not said that it would be 
impossible for me to sustain this high-toned love- 
making? After the property is well in hand, 
my entire emancipation must depend on the per- 
formance of your contractor, rather, when you 
can’ have an opportunity of being your own 
master, with a neat little sum, perhaps, to retire 
upon. But, till ‘then, you must be content in 
your present rather desirable position. I will 
make it more worthy of your acceptance by such 
perquisites and opportunities as will keep your 
hand in, till she becomes absolutely unbearable. 
Then, if she cannot ‘be avoided without clamor, 
she will disappear, you know. © This is the 
present programme, my Antoine—do you under- 
stand?” 

‘*T understand.” 

* And are ready to perform your part? Let 
me assuré myself of that,’’ questioned Oakford, 
a little anxiously. 

‘Tm ready to perform my part.” 

Antoine Was always a man of few words; and 
those that fell so hoarsely from his lips contented 
his unfeeling task-master, who wert away more 
than satisfied. But the man watched bim disap- 
pear, with both hands clenched and a gleam of 
hate in his eyes. 

[To BR CONCLUDED. ] 


CALLAHAN. 


Only a boy, so tall and strong, 

With curly nut-brown bair; 

Only a fair young honest face, 

And trustfal noble air. 

Only two loving arms outstretched, 
In a gesture swift and appealing; 
Only a low quick boyish voice, 

All trembling through with feeling. 


Only a low “I love you, dear,” 

And she creeps into his arm, 

And is there held fast against his heart, 
All safe from doubts or harm. 

Only a long sweet kiss exchanged, 
And—what does all this seem ? 

Only that two young lovers are dreaming 
Away love's bright young dream. 
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THE MISSING THANKSGIVING-LOAF., 


BY ELLA EDWARDS. 


Tr was Wednesday, the day before Thanks- ; 
giving. I had just finished my baking: half: 
@ dozen pumpkin-pies, three loaves of currant- | 
cake, two loaves of brown bread, six of white. 

“Yes,”’ I said to myself, ‘if I bake a pan of 
rolls for supper, I will have enough of bread to 
last until Saturday.” For, as my family con- 
sisted of but six persons, [ could tell precisely 
how much bread they would consume in any 
given time, Then I took a look at the turkey— 
a noble specimen—which was hanging ready for 
the morrow’s dinner, and, feeling its fat sides, 
waid to myself: “Oh, how the children will } 
enjoy him!” 

I was very tired, so I did not carry my bread | 
to the cellar, as I usually did as soon as it was | 
done. I had a long white table, out on the back 
porch, and here I turned my bread out, arranging 
my cakes and pies in a row on the other side. 
I then proceeded to lay the cloth for supper. 

As I was doing this, a little barefoot girl came to 
the kitchen-door, and, looking in and hesitating, 
taid, at last, very timidly : 

_“ Please, ma’am, could you give me a loaf of 
your white bread? Jim is real sick, and—” 

I did not give her time to finish. I was 
cross, as I always am when tired. ‘A loaf of 
white bread?’’ I cried. ‘‘Why don’t you, as 
well, ask for a lot of cakes, or a Thanksgiving 
turkey? Do you think bread and turkeys grow 
on trees, and cost nothing?’ And I turned to 
push her out of the door. But, before I could 
dy this, the child was gone. 

Very soon, my husband came in. He was in 
haste for his supper. ‘*I have to meet a man 
down-town, to arrange some business. So hurry } 
up, dear—hurry up,” he said. 

We sat down to the meal, and, my bread and | 
cake were forgotten until supper was over, and, ; 
by this time, it was quite dark. Then, when 
I went to take my bread to the cellar, one loaf of ' 
White bread was missing. I could hardly believe ; 
my eyes. I counted the loaves, over and over, 
three times; but, every time, the result was the , 
Same: there were only five loaves. 

“That impudent. little beggar has stolen one,”’ 
leried, at*last; the wholé thing suddenly flashing 
onme. ‘Well, I might as well have given her } 
one, and saved her the sin of stealing. There is } 
no use, however; im grieving over spilt milk.” ! 


So I carried my bread to the cellar, washed my 
dishes, put the children to bed, and then seated 
myself in my low chair, with my Bible in hand; 
for I always read a few verses of Scripture before 
retiring. I read a double quantity, that night, 
because the morrow would be Thanksgiving. 
Suddenly, my eyes fell on this passage: «I was 
ahungered, and ye gave me no meat.”” I read no 
farther. My conduct, that afternoon, rose before 
me, in all its cruelty. ‘What have I done?’ I 
cried. ‘‘I have turned a little child from my 
door, empty-handed, and she, perhaps, starving : 
for, now that T think of it, she did not look like 
a beggar. She was clean, even if ragged; and 
a shy timid little thing. And to-morrow is 
Thanksgiving. Oh, oh, my wicked temper. Even 
if tired, I had no right to be cross.”’ But, alas! 
I could not undo what T had done. 

All through that Thanksgiving Day, my con- 
science kept reproaching me. Tcould hardly give 
my attention to the sermon, for a voice within me 
was saying: ‘‘ You pretend to be thanking God 
for His mercies, this past year. He has kept you 
from sickness; has spared your loved ones from 
death; He has blessed you with plenty, while 
others have been starving. And yet—and yet, 
you turned a poor little child from your door, 
who said she had a sick brother, and who only 
asked for a loaf of bread. Do you think the All- 
Merciful Father believes in the sincerity of 
thanksgiving from one like you?”’ 

At dinner, it was the same. When the great 
succulent turkey came in, almost floating in its 
rich brown gravy, and when I saw the children’s 
eyes fixed on it so expectantly, I could not 
help thinking of the wan wistful face I had seen, 


. the day before, and conjuting up thé face of the 


sick brother, sti]l more wan and wistful, no doubt. 
And the text of Scripture seemed suddenly to 


‘ blaze out, in letters of fire, from the opposite 


wall: ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the 
least of these, ye did it not to me.” I thought 
the meat would choke me. I said to myself: 
‘‘Ah! how happy your little ones are, while the 
others probably are famishing.”’ And I seemed to 
see, also in letters: of fire: ‘1 was ahungered, 
and ye gave‘me no meat: IT was athirst, and ye 
gave me no drink. ‘ Depart from me, ye cursed.” 

Strange to say, too, my loaves lasted until 
Saturday. We had enough, without pre missing 
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one. It was as if the widow’s cruse had been { tasted! 
filled up. 
still. 
Could you not trust me, oh, ye of little faith?” 
it seemed to say. 

Two years passed. I had forgotten the stolen 
loaf—when, one Saturday evening, just as I was } 
laying the cloth for supper, a nicely-dressed girl 
and boy came to my kitchen-door, The boy 
lifted his cap, and, handing me a two-dollar bill, 
said ; 

‘*We have, come to pay you for that loaf that 


5 
} Even I 


GOLDEN DEEDS.—‘‘MEA CULPA. 
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>” 


I was too hungry to ask questions, or 


All this made me more remorseful } inquire how she got the bread; and mother had 
It appeared like a reproach from heayen. } gone out to look for some work, so she knew 
' nothing about jt. 
} she would have eaten it, or allowed us to do it, 


She would have starved before 


did not know how Nellie got the bread, 


until after 1 was well; and, somehow, | seemed 
} to get well from that very night. Then Nellie 
} told me how tempting the bread and cake looked! 
how she hung around the house until you sat 
down to supper; how she then stole up on the 
porch, and slipped one loaf into her apron. 


We 





Nellie stole, two years ago, on Thanksgiving; are not thieves—at least, never but that once,” 
Eve,” ; said the boy, drawing himself up proudly; ‘and 
It all came back in.a flash. 1 looked eagerly ; then not thieves in the really bad sense. There 
at the little face. Yes: it was that of the same} is the pay for the loaf, and our thanks with it, 
girl. ; It was the best bread, as I’ve said, I ever ate; 
‘‘We were yery poor, just then,” the lad} and I believe it saved my life. I hope your 
continued, ‘‘and I had been sick. But the? little boy,’’ pointing to Georgie, ‘‘ will never be 
fever was broken at last; and I was, oh, so} as hungry as I was that night.” 
hungry, that night,; but we had only corn-bread, Before 1 could speak, or recover from my sur- 
with molasses, to eat, and my appetite shrank { prise, the children had bowed and were gone, 
from it: for, till father died, we had always had } leaving the two dollars on the table. 
delicate fare, I did, want some white bread so; But I have never use that money. I folded 
bad; but mother hadn’t a cent of money, and; it up, and put it in my bureau-drawer; and, 
we were so poor we did not dare ask for credit: } every time I open that drawer, I have a sermon 
she knew, it would be refused. I was so hungry, ’ preached to mé, and the text is always the same: 
I told Nellie, I believed, I was. starving. She; ‘‘I was ahungered, and ye gave me no meat.” 
did not, tell, me what she was going to do; but, And, every Thanksgiving Day, I remember that 
about dark, she came in with a loaf of white ‘ incident, and give thanks, with a fuller heart 
bread—oh, such nice white bread: how sweet it ' than ever before, for the mercies I have received. 


GOLDEN DEEDS. 


BY HBLEN MARION BURNSIDB. 
Dream we not a crown immortal, 
Such es theirs, may deck our brow, 
In some ditn and misty future, 
White the precious poteat Now— 
Now, the real time for doing— 


Wurte wo, reed of ancient heroes 
Who are sung by bards of old, 

Whose great deeds with pens of silver 
Are inséribed on shields uf gold, 

Dream we not of days far onward, 





When, perhaps, some golden deed 
Of our own may be recorded, 
Which for glory thus may plead’ 


Slips so fast and far away, 
That we find, when we awaken, 
Tt i lowt to us for aye? 


‘MEA CULPA.’’ 


BY HUGH FRASER MAXWRLL. 


Iw sackcloth and ashes I sit. 
Have pity, dear Lord, and forbear | 

The judgment, the sentence, are fit, 
Though leaving me hopeless despair. 


Arid yet I did what I thought right: 
I erred not from guilty design. 


We stumble, poor mortals, in night, 
Unlews we have guidance like Thine, 


Oh! oconld I live over the past, 
Oh! could T have known whut to do, 
I might, bloased spirit, at last, 
Forgiveness find, even from you 
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BY EMILY H MAY. 





No. 1—Is a combination-costume, suitable for { side, and edged om the front with a band of 
a home-toilette. The underskirt and tunic are } bias velvet, three inéies wide. The back is in 


of plain self-colored camel’s-hair, cashmere, or } looped-up folds, which form a bag-like drapery, 
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‘ottoman silk. The underskirt is formed of box- } one corner of which hangs down, instead of 
plaits, put on toa foundation. The tunic, which } being caught up to the waist. The bodice is 
is jong and full, is draped high upon the right of chenille or velvet dotted camel’s-hair; or, if 
; (448) 





EVERY-DAY 
the underskirt be of silk, the bodice may be of 
figured velvet, or silk with velvet spots. It is 


a simple basque, with a Fedora plastron of surah 
corresponding ‘with the colors of the costume. 





¥ 
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io fuel yout my 


for the early ; 
autumn. It is made of pin-striped woolens. The } 
skirt is kilt-plaited on to a narrow yoke, or on | 
to a foundation-skirt of silk, alpaca, or silesia. | 
Silk is the most desirable, as being much lighter 
in weight than either of the other materials. 
An old silk skirt makes an excellent foundation. 
The overskirt forms a long drapery both back ! 


DRESSES, 





GARMENTS, ETC. 

and front, being simply arranged to open high 
on the sides. The bodice is a plain round 
basque, buttoned up close with tiny crocheted 
buttons. Tight coat-sleeves, with a small turned- 
up cuff bound with braid, as the only trimming. 
Ten to twelve yards of double-fold material, 
Two dozen buttons will be required for this 
costume. 

No. 3—Is a home-toilette, of pale-blue nun’s- 
veiling and cream surah. The underskirt or 
foundation is of blue silk or sateen. The edge 
of the skirt is trimmed «with a narrow plaited 
ruffle of the nun’s-veiling, The front and sides 
of the skirt are covered With kilts and box-plaits 
of the nun’s-veiling, The tiighe that heads the 
narrow kilting around the édge of the skirt is 
of the cream surah. Thesbedice is of the veiling, 





while the plastron on the bodice, and the folds 
which trim the sleeves. are of the surah. The 
paniers and sash are also of the surah. Seven 
yards of double-width veiling, and seven to eight 
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yards of surah; Will, be required. An old even- 


ing silk skirt cam be utilized for the foundation. 





No, 6, 
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3 No. 4—Is ao stylish and effective model for 

a costume of bluck. ‘Ihe underskirt may be 
 cicher of brocaded camel’s-hair, with velvet 
; figures, or brocaded silk and velvet. ‘he skirt 
} is entirely plain, with a tiny pluited ruffle at the 
iene The tunic is short and full in front, 

and the back, like No. 8, is formed to fall in 
ja bag-like drapery, short and full. The waist 
‘is round, with a belt of leather or velvet, fast- 

ened with a clasp. The front of the waist has 
} two side-plaits, forming the fullness. Standing 
; collar and tight coat-sleeves, buttoned high on 
; the back-seam. No trimming. Seven yards of 
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‘ double-fold material for waist, tunic, and plaiting 
‘for the edge of the skirt, six yards of single- 
width for skirt, and twelve buttons will be 
‘ required, 

No. 6—Is 9 simple and stylish paletot, for a 
; girl of six to eight years, made of diagonal cloth 
} or tweed. The fronts are double-breasted, 
} Straight at sides. The back with the fullness 
} Of the skirt gathered, instead of pluited, A 
‘band, pointed at both ends, stitched and orna- 
mented by four buttons, covers the seam. Rolling 
collar. Coat-sleeves with turned-up cuff, 

No. 6—Shows a nobby little overcoat for a boy 











Nb. 8. 


It is madee@f marine-blue cloth ; 


of four. is 


wee 


CHASSBHUR JACKET: 


‘ double breasted, 


Los, 


 dark-r 





butioning with large bone but 
It is worm over a striped snilor- blouse, 
lhe sleeves may be slightly fulled into the cuff, 


3 in the illustration, or simply a plain coat- 
} sleeve with turned-up cuff, 


No, 7.—For a girl of four to six years. Is of 


xt cloth, The fronts are coat-shape, with 


} the fullness of the skirt at the back laid in side- 


plaits under a, wide belt of the same. Large 


’ bone buttons opmament the sides and button the 


front. The shoulder-cape is made separate, and 
the paletot cém be worm with or without it, 
Large coat-sleeves and deép collar complete this 
garment, . 

No, 8.—For,a@ little girl of four years. 
cloth, 


Red 
with serge silk plastron and bands of 
\strakhan cloth. The frock simulates two 
flounces at the back, and is bordered at each 
side of the: front with the Astrakhan. 
collar and cuffs of the same) A tiny bow of 
satin ribbon orhaments the right side, as seen. 


Standing 
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WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY 


The object of this department, as our old 
subscribers know, ig to furnish, @évery month, 
the most recent and stylish novelty of its kind— } 
a waist, a wrap, a jacket, a polonaise, a child’s- { 
dress, etc.—and alsoa full-sized diagram-pattern, 
so that anyone, even without the aid of a mantua- 
maker, can cut out the article for herself. In 
this way, the subseriber gets, during the year, 
the twelve most stylish affairs that appear, and 
so is kept abreast of the progress of fashion, 
with the latest novelty always at command. All 
these patterns are the newest out in Paris, which 
is the headquarters of taste im fashion: Berlin, 
London, and even Vienna, only imitating, and } 
generally for the worse, the Parisian styles, } 
While the patterns given in ‘‘ Peterson’’ are of | 
this kind, those of others are the patterns of } 
second-rate dressmakers in Philadelphia and } 
New York. If you wish to know what are the} 
real fashions, you must seek them in ‘ Peterson.” } 
We are not interested, as others are, in any dry- } 
goods store or milliner’s shop, and have no} 
motive, therefore, for palming off old styles in 
stock. We aspire to lead the fashion: we have 
always done it, and we shall always do so. 

For this month, we give an outside jacket, 
called the “Chasseur,” an engraving of which | 
is annexed, Folded in with the number is a! 
Supriement, with full-size patterns for each of 
its six pieces, viz: 





u. MAY. 





1.—Ha.r or Front, which is double-breasted. 
2.—Haur or Srpr-Fronr. 

3.—Ha.r or’ Baox. 

4.—Haur or Sipe-Back. 
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6,—CoLLan, 

The letters and notches show how the pieces 
are put together, Muke the jacket of cloth, and 
trim with military braid—either plain or mixed 
with gilt. The cuffs and pockets are not given 
on the Supplement; but this is not necessary : 
they are so simple that anyone can ent them out. 
Three rows of braid, and one row of buttons, are 
all the trimmings required. 

For the benefit of new subscribers, we would 
say that, after cutting out, in old newspaper or 


On nr ene 


(any other paper convenient, the several pieces, 
‘you should fit them on to the person who is to 
wear the jacket, before cutting into the material, 
reducing or enlarging, as may be necessary. It 
is only with this kind of patterns that this 
can be done: for, if one set fail, you have the 
diagrams to fall back upon, and can make new 
ones: ‘cut-paper patterns,’’ as they are called, 
if they do not fit at once, are utterly worthless. 
We also give, on the SurrLemMEnt, two new and 
beautiful designs in embroidery, for descriptions 
of which see elsewhere. 


’ 


GLOVE-SACHET, 


NE WEAVER. 


BY MRS. JA 





The top flap is made of reddish-brown plush, 
and embroidered with a simple design in gold 
thread. The back, of the sachet consists of a 
reddish-brown satin, and it is lined with an old- 
gold satin, which is also used for the corner of 
the top, as seen. 


The edge of this pretty sachet is trimmed with a 
silk cord of gold, and silk to match, and finished 
‘ with reddish-brown, bows made of narrow satin 
‘ribbon. The inside may be either quilted or 
‘tacked, and is to be filled with sachet-powder 
‘sprinkled on cotton. 


DECORATED PIANOFORTE-FRONTS. 


BY FREDERICK MILLER. 


In the front of the number, we give two beau- 
tifal illustrations for decorating piano- fronts, 
either in painting or embroidery. They should 
have appeared in the last number, but were un- 
avoidably postponed. 

There are few places that better repay the time 


} The plaited silk is often stretched over a light 
} framework of wood; and, where this is the case, 

the old silk can be removed and the painted silk 
tacked on to the existing framework. In some 
) cases, the silk is tacked on to the framework of 
the piano; and it is perhaps hardly necessary to 





spent upon beautifying them than piano-fronts: } have a framework made, as the silk to replace 
that part which in many pianos is occupied by} the old front can likewise be tacked on the 
fretwork and plaited silk. It is a capital situa- framework when finished. There must be suffi- 
tion for putting in a little artistic decoration. } cient silk to allow of its being turned over and 
The first thing to be done towards decorating this round. Some of the fine colored satins, such as 
part of a piano is to carefully measure the open-} those used for embroidering, will be found to be 
ing that receives the fretwork; and it may be} avery suitable material for painting on, if you 
necessary to remove this fretwork, to take the $ decide to paint the design. 

size accurately, though this is not cften the case.} The plan of painting the lights on thickly, and 
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EMBROIDERY FOR DRESS-TRIMMING. 
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the darks on thinly, so that the material shows , these ornamental features should not be omitted, 
through, may be resorted to in the case of silk or } should it be thought that the work is sufficiently 
satin. The colors need not, in any case, be } effective without them. 

painted on very thickly, as very little body of} There are plenty of decorative schemes, besides 
color is required to cover; and the less thickness ; the one given, that would make effective piano- 
of color there is upon the silk, the better chance ‘ forte-fronts. A, head of some great musician, 
there is of the color standing. Peacock blues ' supported on either side by foliage or cupids; or 
and greens, olive-green, and old-gold are effective } cupids holding a medallion of a musician > or, 
colors for painting on. Old-gold is more difficult again, cupids playing on musical instruments, 








to treat, as certain tones of green are not effec- 
tive upon it; and being, as it is, a sort of middle 
tint between dark and light, unless some care be 
exercised, much of the work painted upon it is 
apt to be lost. 

When the design has been painted, the bronze 
colors may be employed to complete the effect, 
and an outline of gold would enrich the design. 


The festoon at back of flowers might be put in ; 


wholly in gold;»)so also might the lines which 
divide the space ap into panels. In addition to 
the gold outliné, the flowers and leaves might 
be finished with tonches of the bronze colors. 
These designs might also be effectively worked 
in crewels or silk, am@ a little gold thread might 
be introduced. The leaves should be worked in 
crewels of good substane’,: good bold stitches, 
and the flowers im silk. . festoon at back 
might be just outlifed in gold-colored silk, or 
‘with gold thread, together with the dividing 
lines; though, of course, there is no reason why 





EMBROIDERY FOR 


Renner 


} with flowers and butterflies; or, again, a field of 
flowers, with birds and butterflies ; these suggest 
) themselves to everyone, and only want to be 
carried out to be effective. 

} The backs of cottage-pianos are also capital 
;} places to decorate, more especially as it is the 
{ custom in many homes to have the piano standing 
} in the room, with the back exposed to view. 

Be careful to make the colors harmonize with 
the ground, especially in the case of paintings 
} upon silk or satin, ‘The darker the color of the 
grotind, ‘the greater thevmeed of care to avoid 
crudity, as & comparatively low-toned color on 
the palette will look quite crude and harsh on 
the dark silk, Make ns of yellows toned 
with burnt and raw sienna, and use indigo for 
dark-greens rather than An blue. Antwerp- 
blue always requires toning with burnt sienna or 
other warm color, whem mixed with yellow. 
{ Cobalt and yellow ochre make good gray-greens 
} with white, 
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DRESS-TRIMMING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





This work is done on light cloth, 
in chenille, and with silk drop- 
buttons. Very pretty for the 
front or side-panels of a dress, 
or for @ wrap, either on cloth or 
silk, | 
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WALL-POCK ET, OF JAVA'CANVAS. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 








This pretty,and simple design for o wall-} of the same. color as the stripes. Mount on 
pocket is worked upon Java canvas, of either card-board, and line with silk or sateen—any 
éeru or, maroon color, ‘The stripes are first} pretty color, The edge is finished with @ cord. 
marked off by working the herring-hone sliteh { The back is also of card-board. The inside 
in garnet, of gold-colored filoselle. The stars are | lining is fluted, and the outside plain. Finish 
done in a variety of colors, observing to ake ; both the front and back with a binding of braid 
one dark, and the next light, until the stripes { or ribbon, making two loops to hang it by, as 


Q 


are filled up. The little stars in between are ’ seen in the illustration. 
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TAWNY OWL, FOR FIRE-SCREEN, Erc., Ero. 


BY MRS. JANE WRAVER, 

In the front of the number, we give a new , water colors, for a panel or for a fire-screen, or, 
and particularly effective design—Tawny Owl— {| when painted, to be cut round and fixed to a 
which may be used for a fire-sereen or other Japanese hand-sereen. The colors are three 
purposes, according to the tastes or wants of the } shades of fawn-color, the lightest being almost 
fair embroiderer, ete., ete. It would make an : white, and two shades darker; also a dark-brown, 
especially pretty Christmas or New-Year's gift, and very slight lines of black on some of the 
and we publish it thus early in order to give time ; feathers. The eyes are an amber-brown and 
to work it. ; transparent of yellow ochre, without any body- 
The owl may be embroidered in the colors seen ‘color. Painted on wood, and the shape cut 
in the picture, and designated below. It is to be { round the painting, it forms a pretty ornament 
done in satin or Kensington stitch. Any lady } for a bracket in a wall-corner of a staircase ; 
can work it easily from the design. ior, painted on gold-ground oatmeal-cloth, the 


It is suitable, also, for painting in oils or! owl makes an ornamental splash-screen. 
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LILIES IN EMBROIDERY. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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This bunch is intended asa powdering—that | 
is, the pattern is to be repeated, at intervals, all } 
over the article to be embroidered. It is suitable } 
either for curtains, cushions, chair-cover, or for 
a small counterpane, 
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DESIGNS ON THE SUPPLEMENT. 





BY MRS. FANWB WRAVER, 





We give, on the Suprtement folded in with ; It may be worked in either Kensington -stitch 
this number, two new and beautiful designs for ; or outline-stitch. 
embroidery, for which we are indebted to the} 2.—Gnrapes: Fruit and Leaves: a design for 
Decorative Art School: } a dessert-cloth, etc. This, also, may be worked 
1.—Orances: Fruit, Flower, and Leaves: a! in either Kensington-stitch or outlitie-stitch, and 
design for the end of sideboard-scarf, etc., etc. } is particularly pretty. 
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FOLDING-CILATINK. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Any camp-stool or folding-chair frame can be 
, used, Pieces of tapestry, sail-cloth, or stout 
: brown linen form the back and seat. Baden- 
: work or crewel-embroidery is the favorite deco 
: ration of these chairs, and a running spray, in the 
: same style, is worked on the arm-straps, usually 
: of strong webbing. 

















KNITTED PETTICOAT FOR A CHILD. ~ 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Red and white’ double Shetland lamb’s-wool; , row: purl. Eighteenth row: purl. Nineteenth 
two ounces of red atid three ounces of white’ row: like the fifth. Twentieth, and following 
required. Cast on, with red, two hundred and | rows: alternately like the fifth and sixth of first 
sixteen stitches. First row: purl. Second row: pattern, till the thirteen white rows are worked ; 
plain. Third row: purl. Fourth row: plain. Fifth } then join on red wool, and again repeat from 
row: slip one, knit two together, knit three *,} fourteenth. | Repeat these patterns till there are 
make one, knit one, make one, knit three, knit } three patterns of red and two of white. Join 
two together, knit one, knit two together, knit } on white wool, and work, in brioche-stitch, forty- 
three, repeat from * to end of row. Sixth row: } eight rows; the first row, you will have three 
purl. Seventh row: like the fifth. Eighth row: * Btitches to take together at end of row. 
purl. Ninth row: like the fifth. Tenth. row : | For band: Knit one, take two together for 
purl. Eleventh row: like the fifth. Twelfth row: {first row, then work six rows of moss-stitch thus: 
purl. Thirteenth row: like the fifth. Fourteenth knit one, purl one, and cast off. Join the skirt 
row: join on white wool, and purl the row. ; by sewing from the bottom up to the brioche- 
Fifteenth row (continue thirteen rows with} stitch. The result will be a seasonable as well as 
white): purl. Sixteenth row: plain. Seventeenth pretty petticoat for your little one. 
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CROCHET EDGING. 





BY MRS JANE WEAVER. 


This design can be very easily copied, as it is! 
very clearly designed. Plain braid is used for } 
the upper band. It is suitable for trimming } 
children’s frocks or pinafores. When carried | 
out in wool, the braid must be a worsted one. } 














BORDER IN. RUSSIAN EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. JANB WEAVER. 








This border in Russian embroidery, for a chair-{ child’s dress, or for the edge of a towel, gtc., if 
back, etc., gte., is done in red and blue crewel, ; done without the canyas, as is easily the case 
on cream-colored’ canvas or étamine. It is} with those who are in the habit of working much 
an appropriate design for the bottom of a} in crewels or floss-silks. 





DESIGN. FOR BRAIDING IN GOLD BRAID 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





This design is very pretty for various purposes. ; by using tracing-paper. It is very easily done, 
It is much richer if alternating with any other } and we have given directions for the use of 
color, and it can be repeated to any length. } tracing-paper a number of times. Use gold 
Trace the pattern on to the material to be worked } braid alone, or alternating with any other color. 
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NEEDLE-CASK AND WORK-BAG COMBINED. 





BY MRS. JANB WEAVER. 


- 


This useful article for a lady’s work-table can 
be made of scraps of silk and velvet. The 
foundation-back is of card-board, covered with ; 
silk or satin, withthe pocket-piece of brocade. } 
The outside of the top flap, and the inside to} 
match, are made of velvet. Finished with a silk } 
cord. 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








This design can be carried out either with 
filoselle on a satin ground, or with ingrain 
Colored cottons on a linen ground. The stitch is 


that known jin Paris as ‘ point-de-diable,’ and 
this pattern repeated is useful for tea-vloths, 


towels, dressing-table covers, tidy, etc. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. » Waar Covorep Bonnets ro Wearn.—The famous savant, 
“Pgrerson” For 1886, THE MAGAZINE FoR THE Trugs! | Chevreul, who has made the harmony of colors his special 


; study, says that a black bonnet, with white, pink, or 
—W: Pros 5 ’ J ’ ’ 
© call attention fie F Soe 2088, em Che lant ¢ red feathers or flowers, suits a fair complexion, It does not 


page of the cover. We claim there that “Peterson” is g go badly with brunettes, although the effect is not 80 good, 
both better and cheaper than any magazine of ite kind. ; but they may add orange or yellow dowers or feathers. A 
That the public at large admits the justice of this claim } dead-white hat is only suitable for florid complexions, 


} whether blondes or brunettes. Gauze crape or tulle bonnets 
is proved by the fact that “Peterson” has now, and has } “ pe 
P an ; suit all complexions, A white bonnet for a blonde should 


had for years, the, largest circulation of any lady's-book in } 1.4.4 white or pink flowers; blue.is still better. Brunettes 
the United States, or even in the world. ; should avoid bine, and rather choose red, pink, or orange. 

The reasons for this are obvious: “ Peterson” gives more ; Light-blue bonnets are especially suitable for fair persons; 
for the money, andof s better quality, than any other; is they may be trimmed with white flowers, or even yellow or 


< { orange, but not pink or violet. For dark persons who 
really, therefore, the most economical ; end fs just the ; venture to wear a blue bonnet, yellow or orange is indis- 


magazine for the times, Its steel4@ngravings are the $ penaable. A green bonnet sets off a pale or slightly-colored 
finest; and a steeleengraving is the finest and costliest ; complexion; it may be trimmed with white, red, or pink 
of all engravings. Its stories dre the best published; no ; flowers. A pink bonnet should not be too near the face, 
; but should be separated by the hair or by a white or green 
inside trimming, the latter color especially. White flowers, 
orginal. In its fashion-department, it is pre-eminent: its } with an abundance of leaves, produce a good effect on pink. 
styles are the newest and most elegant; and its superb » Dark-red bonnets are only. suitable for persons with 
colored plates are all printed from steel, the only ones in ; highly-colored complexiohs. Avoid yellow or orange bon- 
the United States! It combines art, literature, and, fasb- ; nets. Violet is not to be recommended, unless separated 
: : from the face, not only by the hair, but by yellow accesso- 

ion in @ way no other does, Where but one magazine } reg also, The same precaution should be taken for yellow 
is taken, “Peterson” should be that magazine. Every » bonnets, which can only be worn by brunettes, with blue 
family that pretends to culture and refinement should ; or violet trimmings. 


take at least one magazine, $ 


Tue Way Ginie are Epvucarep i ViE ight b 
We continue to offer four kinds of clubs. For one kind, ; imitated to advantage in inddiene ap ae 


the premium is the unrivaled illustrated album, “The 3 They are kept at their stadies until they are about fifteen 
Forget-Me-Not,” or the large engraving, “The Angel of $ years of age. They then go through a course of teaching 


Paradise,” whichever fa-preferted, For another kind, the ; in the pantry and the kitchen under some member of the 
> family, or sometimes under trained cooks for a year or two 


lady’s-book has such contributors: and all the stories are 


premium is a copy.of “Peterson” for 1886, For still § 








another kind, there are two premiums; “The Forget-Me- 
Not,” or “The Angel of Paradise,” and a copy of “ Peter- 
son.” For our very largest clubs, the magazine and both 
the album and engraving ate given—three premiums in all/ 
No other magazine offers such inducements.. Only our 
immense circulation enables us to do it. 

Now w the time to get up clubs. Every lady will subscribe 
tor “Peterson,” if its merite and cheapness be fairly put 
before her. It Is really the only one that always keeps 
its promises: what we say we will do, we do. Be first in 
the field. A specimen will be sent, gratis, if written for. 
Do not lose a moment, 


Amone Our OrigrNaL Noveuers, next year, will be 
one by Edgar Fawcett, Esq., author of “A Gentleman 
of Leisure,” “An Ambitious Woman,” and other brilliant 
society novels recently published. All of our novelets for 
1886, however, as their titles indicate, will be unusually 
interesting. 


A CuEeerruL aNp AccompLisnep Wiret.—The [Exeter 
(N H.) Protest says, very appropriately, that “the best way 
to hate a cheerful and accomplished wife is to subscribe 
for ‘Peterson’ for her” Just so! A “Daniel come to 
judgment,” 
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years. Thus, they learn to do everything themselves, and 
bt0 know the value of things long before they commence 

housekeeping, as wives, on their own account, and, though 
$ they may never be required to cook @ dinner, they become 
j independent of cooks and servants, By the bye, the 
5 Viennese women, with all this, are among the handsomest 
; in Europe. 
3 


in its way, than even a bath of water. Plants wither in 
} the shade. So do human beings. The only girls that have 
: rosy cheeks are those that take daily exercise in the open 
; air, especially on sunny days. Your bloodless, pale, 
‘ languid girls are those who keep in the house, and seem 
; afraid of out-of-doors. 


A Batu or Sunsuine, if we may call it such, is better, 


Wipe Cuorce or Premivms.—We will send either “The 
Pearl of Price” or “The Golden Gift,” for getting up 4 
club, if preferred to the “ Forget-Me-Not.” This gives a 
wide choice of premiums 


3 


No Trasuy Decrprion.—Subseribe for “ Peterson's Maga- 
zine,” and get a first-class lady's-book, instead of the trashy 
deceptions that make promises only to break them. 

Ir Every Susscriper for 1885, for “ Peterson,” would 
get us one more each, we should add more than one hun- 
, dred thousand to our ‘ist for 1886, Can't it be done? 
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Tux “ Forcet-Me-Nor,” anv OrHER Paemiums.—On the 
gecond page of the cover, this month, we announce a new } 
and very beautiful premium to persons getting up clubs for : 
“ Pederson” for 1886, viz: the “ Forget-Me-Not,” an album ‘ 
of friendship, crowded with blank pages of the finest hot- 
pressed letter-paper, in fancy colors, for writing verses, 
autographs, etc., etc. This exquisite gift-book, the moat 
dlegant and costly we have ever published, will be, in addition, 
Mustrated with steel-engravings, etc., etc., and bound in } 
patent vellum or morocco, gilt. It will be an ornament > 
for any centre-table. More original in its character, and > 
more beautiful, than either the “Golden Gift” or the 
“Pearl of Price,” every lady should have a copy of it. To ? 
earn a copy, it is only mecessary to get up a club for | 
” Peterson.” 2 

Another of our premiums will be a large steel-engraving, : 
executed in the highest style of art, size twenty-one by » 
twenty-seven inches, called “The Angel of Paradise.” It ¢ 
is a companion-picture to “ Not Lost, But Gone Before,” » 
which we published several years ago, and which was so 

4 
‘ 


much sought after. Everyone who has the latter ghould 
have the former. To secure it, you have only to get upa 
club for “ Peterson.” See second page of cover. Or both it } 
and the “ Forget-Me-Not” can be had: by getting up one of } 
our larger clubs, $ 
Another of our premiums will be an eztra copy of the } 
magazine for 1886. Many persons will prefer this to any { 
other premium. But it, and one or both of the other pre- ) 
miums, can be earned, by getting up one of the larger { 
clubs. See, again, second page of cover. $ 
In short, for 1886, “ Peterson” will not only be more } 
desirable than ever, but the premiums for getting up clubs 
will be more beautiful and costly. Now is the time to get up ; 
clubs. ; 
A New anv Vatvuasie Receipt for cooking veal-cutlets 
isas follows: After having pared, salted, and peppered the | 
cutlets, put them on a gridiron, five minutes for each, side, | 
over a brisk fire, and then place them immediately on a 
buttered dish by the fire. Meantime, while the cutlets have ° 
been grilling, prepare this sauce: Mix two tablespoonfuls } 
of flour and taree eggs; season with salt and pepper ? 
and a very little nutmeg. Mix with two small glasses of 
milk carefully, and pour over the cutlets; then put the dish > 
in the oven, and serve when the cutlets are well browned. g 
Tue Best Cure ror Pimpxss is to live on plain nutri- } 
tious food; to exercise freely ;.to take plenty of sleep; to 
Wash with soap and water frequently; and to ventilate the 
rooms where you live and sleep,.#o as to secure always 
pure air In this way, you keep the blood pure and the 
tkin healthy. This is an answer to Maria. 


“Best uw rue Unitep Stares,”—The Magnolia (Ark.) 
Banner says: “ We have received the October number of | 
that prince of publications, ‘Peterson's Magazine,’ No one } 
ever sees this magazine without praising it as being the 
Very best in the United States. If you want a magazine, ' 
this is the one for you to subscribe for.” 


We Rergar oun Warnina, that we do not give premiums ; 
to subscribers for subscribing. If any canvasser tell you ; 
#0, know, from that fact, that he isa cheat. Ifa magazine ’ 
be not good enough, in itself, for the price that is asked for 
it, it 18 not worth taking at all. That is a self-evident ’ 
Proposition to all people of sense 


“A Featuer in Her Car.”—Our steel-engraving, this } 
month, representing grandmother getting “a feather in ; 
her cap,” is after a picture by John Morgan, one of the { 
most popular of living English artists. Grandmother and > 
grandchildren are alike irresistible in this picture 
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“I Brean Too Larz,”—Every year we receive letters, 
saying: “If I had commenced earlier, I could have sent 
you an even larger club, but I began too late.” Don’t make 
such a mistake this year, but begin immediately, 

As Our Reapsrs W111 Sez, the author of “The Islaud 
of Diamonds” not only promises us a noyelet for next year, 
but has sent us astirring story, “ To the Rescue,” which we 
give in this number, with an illustration. 


No Orner Macazine of equal merit is as low-priced as 


; “ Peterson.” No other is, therefore, as cheap on the whole. 


No other gives premiums really as good, for getting up 
clubs. Get up a club, therefore, for 1886. 


ead 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
Poems. By Matthew Arnold. 1 vol., 12mo. New York: 
McMillan & Co.—Matthew Arnold, though one of the best 
of living critics, has never achieved popularity as a poct: 


$ that is, popularity in the sense in which Longfellow had it, 


or Tennyson has. But this may also be said of Browning. 
We are not sure but that a poet, in order to be popular, 
must write a good deal of commonplace. A celebrated critic 
once said that he was the greatest orator who was able to 
interpret ordinary ideas and emotions, only in language a 
little better, and with an imagination more fervid, than 
ordinary people. If this be true of oratory, it is equally 
true of poetry. Matthew Arnold, himeelf, if criticising the 
poetry of another, would be very apt to lay down this yery 
rule, But the rule, as applied to himself, excludes him, 
for the most part, from popularity asa poet. A few of his 


{ poems, indeed—the “Merman,” notably—will always be 


popular, But, like Browning, he is cavaire to the majority 
His admirers would say that this is because his flight is 
higher and further than can generally be followed. Per- 
haps thig is so. At any rate, the present is a very neat 
edition of his poems, which we can conscientiously recom- 
mend to such admirers. 

Zoroaster. By T. Marion Orawford. 1 vol., 12mo. New 


; York: MucMillan & Co.—In this novel, or rather romance, 


Mr. Crawford returns to the field in which he first won his 


‘ spurs: the mystical character of the old Hindu religion 


furnishing a background, as in “ Dr, Isaacs,” to his story. 


; He has shown his art in introducing but few figures on 


the canvas, and the result is a very striking and effective 


‘ comporition, as well as a very original one, 


At. Bay. By Mrs. Alexander, 1 vol, 12mo. New York: 
Henry Holt 4 Co— Nobody understands better how to write 


: a love-story, pure and simple, than Mrs, Alexander. “Her 


Dearest Foe” was ‘a master-piece in its way, only equaled 
by the “ Quits” of the Baroness Tauthaus, This new story 


) is rather more melo-dramatic, and more in the manner of 


Hugh Conway. “At Bay” is far ahead of fictions generally. 
Aldrich’s Poems Household Edition. 1 vol., 12mo. Bos- 


‘ ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—A very pretty volume, uniform 


with the “household editions” of Longfellow, Whittier, 
etc. Mr. Aldrich is pre-eminent, among American poets, 
for a delicacy of treatment that is almost feminine. The 
volume is illustrated. 

The Hunter's Hand-Book. By an “Old Hunter.” 1 vol, 
16mo. Boston’ Lee &, Shepard.—A very useful hand-book, 
so to speak, for persons about to “camp out.” It contains 
a description of all the articles required in camp, with 


‘ nints on provisions and stores, and receipts for camp- 
; cooking, etc., etc, 


A Vagrant Wife. By Florence Warden. 1 vol.,12mo. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.—This is by the author of “The 
House on the Marsh,” a weird novel, that recalls the still 
more uncanny “ Wuthering Heights.” The present story, 
however, is not quite up to its predecessor, 
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Now rok “Prrexson” 
conceded that “Peterson” is the cheapest us well as best of 
the lady's ‘books. It alone has sach contributors as Mts. 
Anu 8, Stephens, Frank Lee Benedict, Rebecca Harding } 
Davis, Mrs. John Sherwood, Edgar 
Hooper, Mrs. June G. Austin, and the several authors of 


CHAIR:—OUR 


ror 1886.—It is universally } 


} 


; 
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Fawcett, Lucy H. | 
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“Josiah Allen’s Wife,” “The Island of Diainouds,” “Creole ° 


Blossoms,” “The Second Life,” etc., etc. : 
a score of others, The money spent by “ Peterson” for } 
original stories alone is more than that of all the other 
magazines of its kind. Moreover, it alone gives real steel- 
engravings, and not cheap lithographs, It alone has 
double-sized steel-plates of the fashions, colored by hand, 


to say nothing of 5 


wee 


as in the high-class Paris magazines. It alone has a Paris } 


correspondent for the fashions, Now is the lime to get up 
clubs for “Pelerson”’ for 1886. The newspapers, North 
and South, East and West, all bear testimony to its superi- 


ority. If we had space, we could quote something like a ’ 


thousand notices, received during the last month, to this 
effect. 


We must content ourselves with but two or three, } 


as specimens, taken indifferently from every section of the } 
country. Says the Liverpool (Ohio) Gazette: “A model of » 


excellence and beauty; the literary department, if possible, 
better than ever before; we cannot recommend this 
magazine too highly.” Suys the Keyport (N. Y.) 


Enterprise; “Choice reading, handsome engravings, reliable > 


information on fashions.” “Says the Richmondville (N. Y.) 
Phoenix: “A home comfort: every family will find it so.” 
Says the Dubuque (Iowa) Herald: “A superb number: 
sustaining, in every feature, the reputation which this 
sterling periodical has justly earned.” The Clinton (Wis,) 
Herald says: “ Who ever knew it to appear In any but an 


interesting form and style?” Says the Plaquemaine (La.) ; 


News: “One of the best magazines fur the household; 
with a high-toned morality; fulfils all the requirements of ° 


were 


$ 
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a lady's-book; the price so low as to place it within the ; 


reach of all.” The Dallas (Oregon) Times says: “ Takes 
the lead of all the fashion-monthlies, both in the artistic 
side and in the merit of its articles; the plates are the 
finest published; the illustrations of the fashions always to 
be relied on; in this department, especially, it leads all 
others,” But enough, Now get up your clubs for 1886! 


Do You Daeap Wrinktxs ?—The death-blow to youthful 
dooks, and a sure warning that age is creeping on, are 
those same dread: d wrinkles, To defy them, to remove 
them, and also to prevent their coming, we Pulm Koemeo. 
It keeps the skin smooth and free from chaps and pimples. 

Palm Kosmeo used in cémbination with Palm Poudre, 
nothing can be finer as a complexivn-cosmetic. My own 
-aanarean wse is proof, and I am justified in saying to my 

of ti 3: Try ft, and be convinced of its 
merits. Also Extract of Turkish Rose-Leaves, a very fine 
indelible tint fur the cheeks and lips. 

Prices, Pulm’ Kosmeo, $1.00 and $2.00 a box. 
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NEW COOK-BOOK. 


SEND FOR A SPECIMEN to get up a club with. 
son” challenges comparison with others, 
to deceive anyone, Judge for yourselves! 


“ Peter. 
It does not wish 
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PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


me 0 Everything relating to this depa partment should be 
addrewéd “Puzzle Editor,” Prrerson’s Macazine, Lock 
Box 409, Marblehead, Mass, 


No. 274.—Cross-Woérv Enionta. 
My first is in bright; but not in dim. 
My second’s in dive, but not in ¢wim, 
My third is in arrow, but not in bow. 
My fourth is in rain, but not in snow. 
My fifth is'in hat, but not in coat. 

My sixth is in horse, bat not in goat. 
My seventh's in silver, but uot in gold. 

My whole is a famous romance of old. 
Needham, Mass. Jute Muepny. 
No. 275,—Onananr. 

My first is a taper. 

My second is a dwelling. 

My whole is a eee where my first is placed, 
Boston, Mass. ZANTTA, 


Answers Next Month. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Aa Every Receipt in thie Covk-Book has been tested by « 
) practical honsekseper. 

MEATS AND POULTRY. 

Trish Stew:—This is best made with the lean ond of a 
néck of mutton, or with « loin; the tliin end can te 
roasted, and the chanyp be used for Irish stew. Crt off 
every particle of fat, and use it in other ways. Cut the 
meat into pieces. For a pound, take eight medium-sized 
potatoes and four Onions; cut both into slices half an inch 
thick, and again slice the onions acrom. Mix together 


{ @ teaypounful of salt and half the quantity of pepper. 


Then, at the bottom of a saucepan, put a layer of potatoes, 
then a layer of onions; then sprinkle pepper and salt, 
mixed, @ layer of meat, and again a layer of onious; and 
sprinkle, over the whole, half a pint of boiling water. 
Sprinkle pepper and salt, amd let it cook over a clear fire 
for two hours, 

Beefeteak- Pie.—Take two pounds ot tender beefsteak, and 
boil it ina little water until half done; have dish lined 
with paste; cut up the beef in tinall pieces, and put in the 


: dish; add, to thé water that it was boiled in, one onion, 


¢ pepper, salt, and half a wineglassful of wine; 
Kosmeo 


Poudre, 50 cents and $1.00 a box—can be sent by mail, | 
Turkish lose-Leaves, 60 cents and $1.00 a bottle—cannot ° 


be sent by mail. These goods are only sold by me. 
for catalogue of Ilair Goods, 
Fourteeuth Street, New York. 


Send 


Honsrorn’s Actp Puospnate is a preparation of the 
phosphates of lime, magnesia, potash, and iron, in such 
form as to be readily assimilated by the system. Uescrip- 
tive pamphlet sent free... Rumford Chemical Works, Prov- 
idence, R. L. 

Save Money sy Srascrisine to “Peterson.” In fash- 
tons, receipts for cookery, patterns for embroidery, etc., 
you will ecouomize more than ten times its cost. 


let it boil up, 
and pour upon the meat; cover it with a crust of paste, 
Put a roll of paste aronnd the edge of the dish. If beef 
be not tender, it tan be improved by putting it upon 


’ @ board and pounding it. 


Mrs, C. Thompson, 32 Bast > 


Boiled Chickens —Thiese often come up cooked to rags 
because they have been put into cold water. Muke a large 
saucepanfal of water boil very fast; then put in the 
chickens, and let them boil quickly for an hour, if large; 
if small, three-quarters of an hour. The instant they are 
done, throw them into cold water, fer a moment only; 
take them up on a hot plate, and peel off the skin, which 
is done instantly. Sorve with either white sauce or parsley- 
sauce over them. 

The White Sauce is made like butter-sauce, only with 
milk instead of water, and a little éssence-of-mace added, 
but not so much as to discolor the sauce. 
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Parsley-Sauce,—Take a bandful of parsley, and pick it } These cakes can be kept in the tins, and heated up the 
free from stems; then wash it, first in warm water, and { next day, 

instantly in cold water ; put it intoa saucepan of fast-boiling Yule Cakes.—Half a pound of fine sugar, sifted, two 
water, with a little salt, and boil it one minute, Chop it } pounds of flour, two tablespoonfuls of brewer's yeast, or 
fine, squeeze the water from it, put it into good butter- one-half an ounce of yeast, four ounces of butter dissulved 
sauce made with water, not milk. Good-flavored sausages, } in a quarter of a pint of fresh milk. Make it up intoa 
each cut in three and fried brown, and then rashers of ’ dough, and leave it to rise—covered—for un hour, on a 
bacon partially fried, then rolled round and fried brown, } warm hearth. Then strew, into the dough, half a pound 
to be served on a separate dish. of Sultana raisins, well washed and dried; half a pound of 
etoned raisins, cut in halves, a quarter of a nutmeg grated, 


+ one ounce of allspice—not mixed spice—four ounces of 
ieee cesenemeas a encom — chopped candied peel; work the whole up well, then make 
boiling, as, by wo doing, the color is spoiled. Put it on in | the dough into cakes, bake a light brown, and ice them 
oiling water, and let it boll until tender. A large beet- | with caster sugar, beaten with white of an egg, and then 
root will require three hours, a small one half that time. pet inte Se one eetae ts Pear 
oo ion X“ — ree “ts vanes re a Mustard-Plaster—1n making a mustard-plaster, no water 
anéthey remain for some hours. When cool;the skin ie whatever should be used, but the mustard should be mixed 
. ; with the white of an egg; the result will be a plaster 
token of oe mes ae set nee one media which will draw perfectly, but will not produce a blister, 
St ensttetnesttoan se haeaan aes ~e even upon the skin of an infant, no matter how long it is 
al oat te testo thie aliven) dip 0 dn\tinttne sade with one} ws et eee Se part. 
ogg beaten with a piled teaspoonful of flour, and fry it in wn 
plenty of boiling dripping or lard. Serve hot. This may 
be eaten with roast meat, or served as a sweet, the top of 
each cake covered with marmalade or jam. 

Horse- Radish Sauce, for Roast Beef and Mutton.—Grate the 
horse-radish, on a bread-grater, into a bowl. Then add two 
tablespoonfule of cream, with a little mustard and salt. 
Mix them well together, and bruise them with a spoon. 
Then add four tablespoonfuls of the best yinegar, and bruise 
them well together until thoroughly amalgamated. Vin- 
egar and cream both to be cold. 

Apple-Bauce.—Pare and slice some apples, put them in a 
@ewpan, with very little water. Cover them, to keep in 
the steam. When soft, mash them, and add sugar to the 


VEGETABLES. 








FLORAL DEPARTMENT. 


Tue Hyacintu.—Of all bulbe for winter forcing, none 
is more beautiful or seems to give more general satisfac- 
tion than the hyacinth ; and yet, simple as is the operation 
of forcing it into flower, many fuil from a lack of 
knowledge on what seem like very plain, yet all-important, 
points. The bulbs can be forced either in pots, or regular 
gluses made fur this purpose. 

Bulbs intended for glasses should be started about the 
middle of October. The operation is very simple. Fill the 
glass with water, placing the bulb on the top of the giuss, 


taking care that the bottom of the bulb touches the water; 
taste. Ripe quinces make a good sauce, prepared in the 


. then place the glass in a box, with the lid shut duwn, in 
mame way as directed fur apples. Or, apples and quinces ; a dark closet. Here it should remain until the bud is 


may be mixed in equal proportions. well out of the bulb, If this be not carefully noted, and 
DESSERTS. you bring the gluss out to the light, as many do, as soon 
Plum-Pudding.—One and one-half pounds of suet, one } “* it has fairly started to make roots and top, the flower will 
pound of sugar, one pound of currants, one pound of raisins, } bloom invariably just in the neck of the bulb, and of conrse 
soled, ohe-half pound of flour, one-half pound of bread, } be imperfect and very unsatisfactory. The water should 
grated, one-half’ pound of lemon-peel, ove-half pound of } be changed every ton days, to keep it from becoming impure, 
almonds, blanched ahd cut in thin strips, salt, nutmeg, all- In changing the water, do not draw the roots clear out of 
Spice, and cinnamon, to taste; mix together with nine eggs } the water, or you may break the half of them off in put- 
and one glass of brandy, Boil twelye hours, in a buttered } ting them back again, as they are very easily broken. 
doth, tied tight. Put a plate at the bottom of the pan. Draw the bulb far enough out of the glass to enable you 
Clifton Pudding.—Boil a teacupful of rice for nearly an } t pour the vid water out and run in the fresh. After you 
hour, in a cloth, putting it on in cold water. Have ready have forced bulbs in this way, they have so exhausted 
sweet sauce, made of half a pint of milk (or water), one } themselves as not to be good for anything aguin, and it is 
tablespoonful of flour, and three lumps of sugar; pour this { net worth while to attempt to save them. 
over just before sending to table. If you prefer to force them in pots, the earlier they are 
Fritters, for Children.—One pint of milk, one egg, well } potted the better, say about the first of October. They will, 
beaten, flour to make a rather stiff batter. Before dropping } 'f good bulbs-—and no other kind would be advisable to plant 
fnto the builing lard, add one teaspoonful of Borwick's } —require a four or five inch pot. The soil should be equal 
baking-powder. parts of sand, well-rotted manure, and good garden soil or 
loam. They should be potted with the tops of the bulbe 
about one inch below the surface of the soil, and pressed 
firmly around the bulbs, and then give a wuod watering, to 
thoroughly wet the soil. They should then be planged in 
a box of earth, short manure, or sand, about four inchee 
below the surface of the soil. The box should then be 
as thick as for cake, or thinner; beat eggs, lard, and sugar } placed im the cellar, and there left until they are well 
together, then add flour, meal, and milk gradually with the } rooted. They can then be uncovered, cleaned off nicely 
salt and cream-tartar; when just ready for the oven, mix Sand takon to an upstairs sunny window, where it is not 
inthe carbonate of soda, put in tina, and bake fn a good } very warm. 
Oven, but not too hot: Bake about three-quarters of an Having placed them in a window, take empty flower-pots 
hour, or until ‘dorie. If the tine have paper at the bottom, | of exactly the same size as those in which the hyacinths 
they bake better, and do not stick. If yott Wave not sour } are growing, and turn them tpside-town over the bn!}s, 
Wilk, sweet will do, but buttermilk is the best of all, This leaves them dark, with the exception of the little hu’: 
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CAKES. 

Corn Bread.—One large tablespoonfal of lard, half teacup- 
fal of brown sugar, one teacupful of flour, three teacupfuls 
Of Indian meal, two smal! teaspoonfuls of cream-tartar, one 
small teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, one egg, one salt- 
spoonfal of salt, enough sour milk to make a batter about 
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at the top, which affords just enough light for what is 
wanted—namely, to draw the flowers out of the bulbs. 
When this is accomplished, you may uncover them and 
bring them down to your window, and they will be a suc- 


cess; and, if your selection of colors be good, they cannot ¢ 
fail to be the admiration of all, as nothing that we know $ 


of is much prettier than a beautiful show of double or 
single hyacinths. 


GARDENING FOR AMATEURS. 
NovemBer.—Flower-beds not to be dug, but cleaned by 
taking away all rubbish that may be lying near the flower- 
stalks. This, to prevent mildew. 


and also around them and other younger plants, a dressing 
of half-decayed leaf-mold, 
the stems of evergreens. If any digging be done in a 


flower-bed, in the process of “tidying-up,” as it is termed, 


the roots, which need all protection, will be killed by the $ 


frost. 


Prepare compost for potting by raking up dead leaves $ 


and mixing them with ashes, either wood or coal ashes, 
a small quantity of lime, and any soil. 


occasionally, to promote decay. 


Take in any choice plants, and put them in a green- } 
house or other place where the temperature is not higher § 


than sixty degrees, 


Geraniums to be lifted out of the earth, but.with a little } 


earth round each plant, packed together in a box, and put 
in a dry butcold place, out of reach of frost. The plants 


are not to be cut or pruned in any way; take off dead } 
leaves, but no others till they wither and drop off. To all, 3 


air must be given freely till frost appears. 


Salvias, fuchsias, and, other plants of 9 similar nature, 3 
when cut down, to be covered with sifted coal-nshes for 


protection. Tepid water to be given to all plants that are 
taken indoors; but only now and then, when they require 
it, Drainage to all plants must be good. 

Transplant roses that have been four years in the ground, 
and especially when they appear declining, and give a good 
dressing of farm-yard manure. 

Cuttings of roses to be planted in the beginning of Novem- 


ber. Tea-roses to have the protection of hand-lights; but ‘ 


such as Marechal Niel, Souvenir de Malmaison, and others, 
may be planted in the open ground. Each cutting should 
have a heel, the cuttings put in two inches apart, and 
be watered well, then protected from frost by mats, etc. 
The soil should be made firm, and a layer of sand put on 
the surface. 

Tulips, hyacinths, violas, daisies, and primroses to be 


planted. Where flowering plants have been removed, their ‘ 


spaces should be filled with dwarf-evergreens in pots. 

Plant the bulbs of tiger-lilies, also the sweet-scented lily 
of Palestine, 

Bulbs of various kinds to be planted. 

Water all plants with tepid water, winter or summer. 
Cold water chills them: The cactus will bear boiling 
water, but should be starved in the winter, and be kept in 
@ nearly dark place, and in one temperature; on a staircase, 
not exposed to much light, is a good place for cactus-plants. 

Cleanse the surface of herb-beds, and put fresh earth on 
the surface, 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 
Fig, .—Wavkine-Dress, or ALMOND-CoLORED WOOLEN, 
It is made on a foundation. The sides are laid. in length- 
wise plaits, and around the bottom is a plaited flounce. 


When this is done, } 
spread over the tops of old plants that have been cut down, ¢ 


Place it also round and close to ¢ 


Put all in a con- | 
venient place. out of notice; throw houseslops over, 


R NOVEMBER. 


The tunic is of the same colored woolen, figured with brown 
; velvet. In front, there is a long square drapery; at the 
back, it falls in full plaits; above this, the puffed drapery 
consists of a long piece gathered up at each end, and plaited 
in below the waist, The straps which fasten the front and 
back of the tunic together are of brown velvet, passed 
through oxydized buckles. The jacket is of the plain 
< woolen, with a simulated vest, and is trimmed with brown 
; velvet. Felt bonnet, trimmed with coffee -colored lace, 
§ brown velvet, and wheat-ears. 
Fig. u.—WaLkine-Dress, or Bue Camen’s-Harr. The 
; bottom of the skirt is ornamented with several narrow false 
tucks. The tunic is draped, and quite full and rather short 
at the back. The tight-fitting bodice is fastened with 
oxydized-silver buttons, from the right to the left side of 
the waist. The.cuffs, collar, and waistband are of velvet, 
Light-brown felt hat, trimmed with blue velvet and light 
brown wings. 

Fic. 111..—Eveninc- Dress, or Repprsn-Brown Satix 
anp Korv Suran Srv; Figurep 1n Brown. The train 
and bodice are of the satin. The entire front of the dress is 
: of the figured material, trimmed with fringe to mateh it in 
color. The bodicé is made with a vest of the surah, which 
) forms a full trimming on the right side, where it is orna- 
mented on the shoulder with a large rosette of satin ribbon. 
Satin ribbon, with rosette, on the neck. 

Fie. 1v.—Hovuse-Dreess, or DaAnk-Gray Casumers. The 
skirt is ornamented with three bands of embroidery, done 
in the color of the dress. Smati paniers extend from the 
‘ front of the waist to the back, and from beneath them 
} falls a puffed drapery, with long sharp ends ornamented 
> with the embroidery. The bodice has a plaiting in front, 
$ of silk the color of the cashmere, and a long sharp-pointed 
plastron of cardinal-red silk. The coflar, bow on the 
shoulder, trimmings of the vest, and long loops and ends 
¢ of ribbon are of the cardinal-red. 

Fig. v.~Visitine - Dress, or YeLvowisu-Green Sink, 
Brocaps, anp Yeiver. The skirt is made principally of 
» the plain green silk, whieh falls in straight fulds at the 
; back, is gathered at the front of the waist, and caught up ina 
} graceful falds on the right side.. A wide panel of brocaded 
: silk and dull-brown velvet is placed on the left side. The 
> bodice is composed of the brocaded silk, with a full vest of 

the green silk, and has a collar and shoulder-trimmings of 

velvet, Hat made of the green silk and brown velvet, and 

ornamented with a cockade of green satin ribbon and red 
) roses. 

Fio. v1.—Visitina - Dress, or Brown Vetvetern. The 
skirt is in lengthwise plaits at the back, with full loopings 
of the velveteen over the tournure. The long apron-front 
is full and much wrinkled. The sides are trimmed with 
vroad bands of gray Astrakhan-fur. The short close-fitting 
jacket has a band of the fur on the basque; a large collar 
and cuffs of the same. The small muff is also of Astrakhan. 
Brown felt hat. 

Fig. vi1.—Hovse-Dress, or Deticate Gray Nun's-VEil- 
1nG, The skirt is composed of several false tucks or folds. 
The deep paniers (the one on the right side being much 
longer than the other) and the drapery at the back are 
gathered to the waist. The bodice is full, has a cream lace 

plastron, and is made full at,the back. Oxydized ornw 
ments are at the bottom of the waist, and on the band at 
the throat, 

Fic. vit.—Turoat_er, or Skat-Sxty, lined with satin, 
and fastened in front, with a bow of brown Ottoman ribbon. 

‘ Fig. 1x.—Murr,or Brack Vaetvet, embroidered in silver, 
> and edged with black fox-fur. A black satin ribbon passes 
¢ through the muff, to hang it by, around the neck, A muff 
; could easily be made of brocaded satin or, velvet, or it might 
; be embroidered in colors to match a walking-suit, 

Fic. X.—Watkine-Dress on Visitine-Dress, or DaRk- 


Green CLorn. The back of the skirt falls in undraped 





folds; the front is ornamented with velvet flowers, appli- 
quéd on the cloth. The bodice is of plain green cloth, and 
is ornamented with » green feather-trimming around the { 
bottom, the neck, and sleeves, Brown fur would also look 
well as trimming. 

Fic. xu—Cioak, or Béor-Cotoren Crotu, lined with 
brown silk. It is Princess shape, and open at the back, 
showing the dress beneath ; or it may be made with a large 
plait at the back. The bottom, as well as the hood and 
sleeves, are trimmed with pinked-out brown silk ruchings; ; 
the hood is quite deep and pointed. . Bége-colored felt hat, } 
trimmed with brown Ottoman ribbon. : 

Fie. x11.—Cotar, of white linen, trimmed with lace and 
ribbon. 

Fie, x11.—Vistrinc-Dress, or Dark-Biur Oxorn. } 
The skirt is trimmed with false tucks in front, and at the | 
back it is simply draped, and fails in full folds. The deep 
shoulder-cape has a small hood, which is lined with pale- 
gold colored satin. Hat of bine spotted cloth, trimmed ; 
with blue satin ribbon and pale-gold feather. 

Fig. xtv.—H eapv-Dress, or the CaTOGAN STYLE, as it is . 
termed in France, or Washington style, as it is termed in $ 
this country. The back-hair is combed low down at the 
back, and, if not very plentiful, is puffed over a frisette, 
and tied with a ribbon. This is an especially pretty way of 
dressing the hair for young people, or those with thin faces. - 
In fact, it is more becoming, though, perhaps, not 80 
stylish, as the present mode of wearing the hair high on the 
head. 


Fie. xv.—Hat, or Srat-Sxtw, with a narrow border of } 





mink-fur. The feathers are shaded brown, with a small 
aigrette in the centre. 
Fro. xv1.—Watxine - Dress, or Dank -Gaay CAMEL's- 
Harr. The skirt is laid in wide plaits, alternating with ° 
clusters of narrow ones, The tunic is quite full, with long ; 
pointed drapery in front, and @ full rownded drapery at 
the back, The close-fitting jacket is trimmed with black 
Astrakhan-fur. The black felt bonnet trimmed with quill- 
ings of black velvet ribbon and dark-gray feathers. 

Fro. xvu.—tieav-Dress, or Forortr-Me-Nots and loops 
of pink ribbon. 

Fig. xviut.—Hat, or Musnaoom-Cotoren Fett, of the 
flower+pot shape. The brim is bound with dark-brown 
velvet, and the same encircles the crown, Tuft of fancy 
wings and ostrich-tips. } 

Fio. “x1x.—-Bonnet, of Brack Lace, trimmed with } 
bunches of rich purple grapes. 

Fi. xx.—Bownet, ror Licut Mournina, of black crépe, } 
trimmed with dull-black silk and black feather pompon } 
and bird. 

Fie. xxt.—Hart, or Gray Fett, for a young girl, faced 
and trimmed with black velvet and gray feathers. 

Fig, xx11,—SHoutpen-Capa, or Munk-Fur. | It is shaped 
on the shopiders, and has a turneddown collar. The bow 
in front, is brown, to match the satin lining. 

Fie. xurti.—Seau Toque. The shape is entirely covered { 
with seal-skin, and the star-shaped bow is of velvet of a 
lighter shade of brown than the toque. 

Generat Renanxs.—Woolen fabrics have, for some time } 
past, been worn for ordinary walking-dresses, almost to the 
exclusion of silk, velvet, etc., which are reserved usually ° 
for more i i But these costumes are 
often exceedingly stylish; and a good fit, becoming color, 
and suitable trimming will make them also proper for ; 
almost any occasion. This season, woolen dresses are often 3 
made up of plain and figured materials of the same colors, } 
the figured being usually employed for the underskirt, 
and as a trimming for the bodice, the plain used for all 
the other parts of the costume. Of course, this mode may 
be! reversed, if desired. The figured goods are usuaily of 
4 rough twill, and the plain material is also of a rather 
fough texture. 
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Velvet and plush are also employed for the trimming of 
these costumes; the vests, collars, and cuffs, etc., being of 
velvet of a color to correspond, or in good contrast with 


} the woolen stuff, 


Figured or striped materials will be largely used, this 
winter, thus showing that the “ combination-dresses ” have 
not gone out of fashion, Stripes of velvet alternate with 


} stripes of woolen, in some of the new goods, and are made 
; up much as the figured all-woolen materials are. 


Tailor-made suits are now frequently of quite, rather 
glossy, smooth cloth, thus differing from those lately worn. 
In Paris, nearly all tailor-made dresses are of this descrip- 
tion; though, in England, the rather rougher cloth is 


? preferred, 


Cashmere and camel's-hair have lost none of their pop- 
ularity with those who like quiet dressing, and these are 
made very stylish by velvet trimmings, or by the new 
plaid velvet trimmings. 

Silks, poplins, and velvets are made up very much as the 


$ woolen goods are, the trimmings being usually of jet, 


chenille, or lace, 
Yoolen lace or yak is extensively used, this season, not 
only for trimming dresses, but for mantles, cloaks, etc., etc. 

Jerseys ure a8 popular as ever. They are much too 
convenient to be thrown aside, and come in colors to mateh 
nearly all dresses, They are no longer the plain, hard- 
leoking, unshapely things they used to be, but are woven 
with seams, and are trimmed with lace, gimp, etc., etc. 

The plain cloth basque, made usually of a darker shade 
than the skirt with which it is worn, continues popular. 
This is nade in the postillion-shape, and is untrimmed, 

The new colors are all so beautiful, that it is difficult to 
say which is most popular. Ruby is in favor just now; 
but it isa color of which one would tire sooner than the 
rich dark-blues, greens, etc., etc. 

In the style of making dresses, there is nothing absolutely 
new. Much drapery seems to be rather confined to thin 
materiala, and a longer overskirt is seen more frequently 
than was the case last year. 

Sashes are very popular, especially for house-wear and for 
the more elegant kind of visiting-dresses: those of watered 
ribbon being the most elegant. We refer to our October 
number for the latest hints, 

Mantles are still worn with sleeves cut in the material ; 
bunt they ara not very wide. The short ones are much 
more dreasy than the longer ones, and are fitted to the 


} back, and are sufficiently full to fall gracefully over, the 


tournure, and have rather long ends in front. They are 
made of woolen goods, plush, velvet, or fur, as may be 


: most convenient; but the shape usually remains the same. 
} Some are quite untrimmed, others are ornamented with 
» jet, lace, galloon, etc,, etc, 


Jackets differ but little in shape from those worn last year, 


} are often double-breasted for warmth, and untrimmed, 
} except for the large flat wooden buttons, 


Cloaks are quite long, fit rather closely to the waist, fall 
easily over the tournure, have the sleeves cut in the shape, 


) and are loose and straight in front. 


Fur mantles are sometimes entirely without trimming; 
but the latest style is to have them ornamented with fur 
balls or tails. 

Bonnets are still rather small, close-fitting to the sides 
of the face, trimmed high on the top in front, and are 
pointed, slashed, or round, as may suit the wearer, They 
are frequently made of two materials; sometimes one is 
plain, and the other figured, and are trimmed with birds, 
large satin or velvet bows or loops of ribbon, large beads, 
ete., ete, 

Woolen bonnets, to match the dresses, are fashionable; or, 
if the, whole bonnet be not of the woolen, it is used 
partially, 

Felt bonnets and hats have lost none of their popularity. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER, } waists are sometimes seen ; but these last can only be worn 
Rug ves Petits Cuamps. { by persons with very slender figures. An elegant novelty 
Colored note-paper is just now the rage with the ultra- { for house-dress isa half-fitting velvet jacket, in some rich 
fushionables of Paris, At first, the novelty was shown in ‘ brilliant color, such as scarlet, violet, or saapphire-blue, and 
deep scarlet only; bat now vivid pinks, bines, greens, and } having a full Louis XIII shirt of surah set in front and 
mutves dispute the pre-eminence, There isalsoastyle that { puffing out around the waist, This must match the jacket 
represents paper or parcliment that has been discolored by ‘in hue precisely, These jackets are worn with skirts of 
long fiimmmersion in the water. This fs called Pompeian { black silk or black sicjlienne, 
paper, and fe not only ugly, but disagreeable-looking. Wraps are worn as in the spring: that is tomy, cither 
These new highly-colored papers have but one quality to ¢ very long or very short. For walking or for traveling, 
recommend them: they affurd an admirable background for | ‘ the long redingotes are worn; short dolmans or jackets, 
gold and silver crests or monograms. As to the writing, | in the richer materials, being fashionable for driving or 
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the softest of pens the blackest of ink, and the most careful } 


penmanship are vecessary to make it even tolerably legible, 
This new fashion is certainly absurd and impracticable in 
the highest degree, The queerest of these new note-papers 
fs barred diagonally with the red, white, and blue of the 
French flag, in three wide stripes, 

Velvet-figured materials will be highly popular dering 
the coming season. The figures are much larger than 
were those in vogue last year, and include large oval spots, 


crescents, leaves, and flowers, A new and striking pattern } 


is the trumpet-flower, in velvet, with a bunch of small cut- 
jet beads hunging from its calyx. These materials are 
shown in sicilienne fur full-dress, and in vigogne for demi- 
twilette, Draped overskirts have reghined their supremacy 
with the arrival of the season for heavy materials, the 
straight round skirts beitig better adapted to dreases of luce, 
gauge, or mudin., The modes of draping the overdress are 
endless, Some have a long- pointed curved apron -over- 
skirt, with long fit plaite at the back, over a plain under 
skirt of plain or fighred velvet’ or of heavy brocade, 


visiting. In furs, the short tight-fitting jackets ure the 
‘ fashion, Dolmans, with long scarf-ends, are made of 
; stamped velvet, bordered with fuatber-rimming. Some of 
} the new heavy black corded cloths, for the long pelisses and 
} redingotes, are richly interwoven with gold, in which case 
the garment is lined with old-gold colured satin, and is 
trimmed with passementerie, in black and gold. Velvet 
wraps are made in the shorter forms, and are richly and 
profusely trimmed with p»assementerie, and lace, and 
fringe. Walking-deeww~ we now seldom made in suits; 
) that is to say, with the wrap in the same matvrial as the 
! dross itself, the cloak or jacket being adapted to wear with 
« number of costumes, 

i ‘The approaching marriages of two young royal ladies, 
j the Piincess Marie Amelie, of Orleans, and the Infante 
, 

5 

5 


} Kalalia, youngest daughter of Queen Isabella, of Spain, 
have called into being some beautiful novelties in the way 
of materials for wedding-dresses, One of these is in wide 

} alternate wtripesrof white satin and velvet, Another isa 

; the pattern, lilies of the 


‘ 





rich white and silver brocade: 

Other dresses aro niide with short searfdlrapertos, placed } valley, In wilver, on @ white watin ground, So light and 
puntor-wise ut the sides, and with loops and long road ° ; @raceful is the design, that the material does not look too 
ends at the back, Other skirts, again, are laid in large flat § heavy for a young bride to wear, The most elegant of all, 
folds, with breadth» of a different material from the skirt ; perhaps, is a white satin, embroidered by hand with 
itself pluced at either side, Velvet-striped nmterials are a { orange Diomoms, sprays of the flowers boing scattered at 
good deul used in silk, sictHenne, fullle, and vigogne, The ; intervals all over the material, White uncut velvet is 
stripes are very wide, being two inches In breadth, in the } also in vogue for bridal tolléttes, and makes a very beautiful 





richer stuff™. These materiale combibe well with the 


plato ones, A very tasteful costume, and’ one éasily repro- : 
duced, is composed of a ehort pluin skirt and corsage, In $ 


velvet -striped sicilienne, The stripes are nade to run 
transversely : that is to say, the skirt-widths and the back 
aud front of the corsage are cut bias. At the back of the 
cormge, the stripes meet in points, and also slope down in 
points tn front. 
band of velvot, and line a full shirt-vest of plain sicilienne. 
On the skirt, is set a fall<iraped overskirt of sicilienne, 
made very long at the buck, and caught up fin full<iraped 
folds at either side of the point of the Cofsage, falling in 
flat vlaite in the centre, Tu front, this overskirt is open at 
the right side to the walet, being caught together below the 
edge of the corsage with clasps of cut jet. Another very 
pretty toilette is composed by bordering the fall round 
skirt with interlaced two-inch-wide ribbons, of velvet and ; 
satin, or velvet and watered «ilk, this bordering to reach : 
just above the knee A wide sash of satin or watered silk, 
caught in two large loops, and having very long ends, ts set 
at the inck of the skirt, just below the cormge. The waist | 
f4 in plain material, with velvet cuffs and collar, 


4 
The'sleeves, even in demi-toilette, dre no longer of the } 


coat-shape solely, but various styles of full sleeves are now 
ween, gathered into a band that fits closely around the arm. 
These full wleeves are of three-quarter length, and are 
usvally trimmed wp the side with a strip of the same 
munterial as that of the band. A dress in black faille, for 
instance, has a pointed vest of black velvet, embroidered 
with jet; the sleeves are fulled into a band of binck 
embroidered velvet, and each sleeve haan strip of the same 
material set at the side and reaching to the shoulder, 
Corsuges are mude’ very short and pointed, and round 


The corsage iw finished with a@ collar. ; 


$ train : falling, as ft doos, in long graceful folds, 

A very beautiful new color, which Worth is employing a 
good deal just now, in combination with dark tints, is a 
rich glowing red, which is called “molten lava." Another 
*} new and lovely hue is a pale silvery green, which is 
employed for evening-dresses, Durk-blue, dark-brown, and 
stevl-gray are all hues that will be fashionable for street 
wear this winter 

Luoy H. Hoops. 





Fie, 1.—Bor'’s Sort, or Brown Crornm. The knicker- 
bockers are not very full. The coat is rather close-fitting, 
ie of brown cloth, trimmed with dark-brown velvet, A 
square-shaped falwe collar, the trimming down the front, 
the pockets, and cuffs, are all of velvet. Belt of the cloth, 
fastened with a large oxydized buckle. Brown felt hat, 
bound with the darker-brown velvet, and ornamented with 
‘ cock’s feathers. 
2 Fro. 11.—Gore's OLodAK, or A Sort Wooten Waren-Proor 
Marentan, The cloak is plain-fitting im front; and the 
‘ skirt at the back, witich is attached to « plain waist, is laid 
} in’ plaits,’ The eape is also plaited at the back, Hat of 
) dark-green felt, trimmed with velvet ribbon. 

Fio. 111.—Ginw's Costume, or Dank-Bive Heavy Serer. 
The skirt is very wlightly draped at the back, plain at the 
sides, and laid in long plaits on either side of the front; 


? 
; 
‘ 
; 
CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 
; 





the front is crossed by broad bands of black braid, or it may 
be tucked, if preferred. ‘The jacket is double-breasted, has 

open revers, and rather large collar. The felt hut is 
trimmed with shaded gray feathers. 
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should be your erowning glory. Aser’s 
Hair Vigor will restore the vitality and 


, color of youth to hair that has become 


thin and faded; and, where the glands sre 
not decayed or absorbed, will cause a new 
growtly on bald bends, 
MAY the youthful color and vigor 
of the hair be preserved to old 
Read the following, from Mra, G. 
ig Somerville, Mass.:, *‘ I have used 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor for the past 80 years; 
and, although I am upwards of €0, my 
hair is as abundant and glossy to-duy as 
when I was 25.” 
BE assured, that a trialof Ayers Hair 
Vigor will convince you of {ts 
powers. Mrs. M.E. Goff, Leadville, Co',, 
writes: Two years agoymy hair having 
almost entirely fallen out, I commenced 
the use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. ‘To-day my 
hair is 20 inches long, fine, strong, and 
healthy.” 


RENEWED and = strengthened 
by the use of 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, the hair regains. its 
youthful color and vitality. Rev. H. P. 
Williamson, Davidson College, Mecklen- 
burg Co., N. C., writes: “1 have used 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor for the last ten years, 
It is an excellent preservative.” 
BY the use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor, Geo. 
A. Dadman, Waterloo, Mo., had 
his hair restored to its original healthy 
condition, He was nearly bald, and very 
gray. He writes: “Only four bottles of 
the Vigor were required to restore my 
hatr to its-youthful color and quantity.” 
USING Ayer’s Hair Vigor cures dis- 
eases of the scalp. F. H. 
Foster, Princeton, Ind., writes: “1 had 
been troubled for years with a disease of 
the sealp; my head was covered with dan- 
druff, and the hair dry and harsh. Ayer's 
Hair Vigor gave me immediate relief, 
cleansed the scalp, and rendered the hair 
soft and pliable.” 


Ayer's Hair Vigor, 


Dr, 3, C. Ayer & Co,, Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


INDIGESTION 


o strengthen the stomach, create an 
B.. ate; and remove the horrible depres- 
sion and despondency which result from 
Indigestion, there is nothing so effective 
as Ayer’s Pills. These Pills-contain no 
calomel or other poisonous drug, act 
directly on the digestive nud assimilative 
organs, and restore health and strength to 
the entire system, T. P. Bonner, Chester, 
Pa., writes: “I have used Ayer’s Pills 
tor the past 80 years, and am satisfied 
f should not have been alive to-day, if it 
bad pot been for them. They 


Cured 


me of Dyspepsia when all other remedies 
falled, and their occasional use has kept 
me in a healthy condition ever since” 
L. N. Smith, Utica, N. ¥., writes: “I 
have used Ayer’s Pills, for Liver troubles 
and Indigestion, a good many years, and 
huve always found them prompt and 
effictent In thetr action.” Richard Norris, 
Lynn, Mass., writes: “After much suffer- 
ing, L have been cured of Dyspepsia and 
Liver troubles 


By Using 
Ayer’s Pills. They have done me more 
good than any other medicine I have ever 
taken.” Jobn Burdett, Troy, Iowa, 
writes: ‘‘For nearly. two yeare my life 
was rendered miserable by the horrors of 
Dyspepsia. Medical treatment afforded 
me only temporary relief, and I became 
reduced in flesh, and very much debill- 
tated. A friend of mine, who had been 
similarly afflicted, advised me to try 
Ayer’s Pills. I did so, and with the 
happiest results. My food soon ceased to 
distress me, my appetite returned, and 1 
became as strong and well as ever.” 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 
For sale by all Druggists. 
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ORGAN AND PIANO Co. 
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WANTED Latics to carn $7.00 to $17 00. weekly, at | 
. their homes, in city or country, Some 
knowledge of crochet and fancy work required, Steasy | 
work, sent by mail, Send 15 cents, for sample and | 
postage, Erna | Erna Sick V Worka, 102 W. 17th 8t., New York. 


FOR ELEGANT | | 
Shape, Health, and Comfort, | 


Madame Foy’s Improved 
CORSET 


F And Skirt Supporter | 


takes the lead. It is particularly 
adapted to the present style of 
dress, and approved by physicians. 
For sale by all leading dealers. 
Price by mail, $1.30. 


__FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, pte 

ofa aol CEERRECTIONS. 
Moles, Warts, Freckles, ‘oth. ‘Rea 

Hoot a. Acne, Bi’k k Heads, Sears, bitting & 
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Nie! Canvassing outfit FREK ‘Particulars | 
A Standard Silver-ware Co. Boston. Mass. | 


A BIG OFFER. ‘To introduce them, we will GIVE 
AWAY 1,000 self-operating Wash- 
ing Machires. If you want one, send us your name, P.-O , 
and express-office at once. The National Co., 23 Dey St., N.Y. 
4 Cards, all Hidden Name, and new Embossed Chro- | 
mos) 10 cts. CLINTON & 00, North Haven, Conn. | 
LApEs: SECRET OF BEAUTY & HEALTH 
for maids and matrons, 12 cts., in stamps. Address 
Mur. LA ROCHE’S Bazar, Milwaukee, Wis. 
» AND NOT 
WEAR OUT. 


SOLD. By mail, 25 cts. Circulars 
Bae x J. oD Binen & Co., 38 Dey Street, N. ¥ 7 a 


IRENAUS LETTERS. 


A NEW SERIES, WITH PORTRAIT AND SKETCH 
OF THE AUTHOR. SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO NEW 
YORK OBSERVER, 31 PARK ROW, N. ¥. 











| GREAT LONDON TE. 


IN| 
ALAN VC Ul 


PARFUME! 


PERFUMER TO FOREIGN courts. 


INVENTOR AND SOLE MANUFACTURER OF THE 


ROYAL THRIDACE AND YELOUTINE SOAPS, 


THRIDACE PERFUMERY, 


KADSURA, POMPADOUR, CHAMPAKA, &c. 


REPRESENTED BY G. BOSSANGE, 
476 and 478 Broome Street, New York. 


Sole Agents for the United States. 


For sale by the fine trade, 


| 195 “Scrap Book Pictures, . é . 10 ots. 
SCRAP | 57 rvastafer Cards, .....W ots 
BOOK | "30 GEM CHROMOS, | | | | 20 cts. 
GEms! | rn the 275 for THIRTY Cc ENTS. “tA 

.M, POPE a  €O., Montpelier, Vt. 


The famous Lablache Face <a. will be mailed to any 
addreas upon receipt of twenty-five two-cent stamps. 
B Y& & CO., French Perfumers, 
} Winter Street, Boston, Mans, 


CLUB 
ORDERS 


We have made a specialty, since 1877, of fiving, as Pre- 
miums to those who get up clubs or purchase Tea and 
Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band 





| Sets, Silverware, etc. Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents 


yer pound, We do a very large Tea and Coffee business, 
besides sending out from 60 to 90 Cius Orv) as each day 
Sitver-PLated Casrers as Premiums with $5, $7, and $10 
orders, Wuire Tra-Srets with $10 orders. Drcoraten 
Tea-Sets with $13. Gop Banp or Moss-Rose Sets of 4 
pieces, or Dinnen-Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and 
& Host of other Premiums, Send ne postal and mention 
this Publication, and we will send you illustrated Prick AND 
Premive List. Freight charges average 75 cents per 100 Ibs. 

4 CO., 807 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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in pevense or seanes the Pit. 


tings, resents Wrinkles. } on jem and 
Superfiuous Hair removed. ‘orm beau- 
pa ed Tope joned. teem le bleached or 
AA, beantified. Hair, Brows and Lashes 

Dyed and Restored. Circulars and Testimonials, @ a 
__ Mme. » LATOUR, 2146 Lexington Ave., N. We 


LADY. AGENTS WANTED FOR 
the grand new book OUR FAMOUS WOMEN: -A History of 
Their Lives and Deeds.” By 20 Emment Lady Authors. 
747 es. 32 Fine Engravin Lady Agents easily 


5 Po nth are. nd for © ireulars, Terms, 
cto @ AB WORTHINGTON. & 'CO., Hartford, Conn, 
D. NEEDBRAM’S SONS’ RED CLO- 
VER-BLOSSOMS & finid & solid extracts 
of the blossoms. Best blood-purifier known. 
Cures Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, Rheuma- 


tiem, Dyspepsia, eet men Piles, r~ Send 
arborn hicago. 
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> can do their own Stamping for Em- 
- broldery and jninGngs pelng 
our Perforated Patterns, wiiich can 
ets and a qalokty traiferred to 
I, 


Bilk, Velvet, Feit, Plu cond nd Bop be used at 

‘ many times, Our t comeins fief 

Sina, I a ‘ Vors wor 7 eran’ hell cael Viet 1 de dow, Frult ns, 
' ra | ) S for Doylies, one Spray each o “AD slo Mlossonis, | ver 
Lilies, Duisies and Porget-me-neie. widen Rod and Au- 
THE Pure Extracts of Choicest Fruits, | tuiin Leaves, Wild Roses, Fuchsias Curved Spray Dal- 
E BEST © Uneqgatied Strength for | gies and Rose Buds, corner of Wild Roses, Bird on 
Thousends of gross Branch, 3 Outline Figures (Greenaways), Embroidery 

















ton “ innin thendn everywhere, Strips for Flannel and Braiding, and several smaller de= 
niers hie antes with them. lene for Patchwork Decorations, Mander hie qwn 
Buo care Initials in 2-in tter for Towels, Ha: erchie wis, Cc 
HAIR. ik containing rules for the of the with Box each of Light and Dark Fonda. 3 nd 
scalp, how to cure dandruff aud prevent | Directions for Indelible Stamping, 85 cts, ve 
baldness, mailed for four cents, in stamps. ual of Needlework for 1s of over bop. 
A. COBB, Boston, 





ee Designs, 15 il the above 
Wacken Pipe wee Lies Bate. A emer tie hence Pen 

heads, Pittines, Sete taiee hele, ACTING PLAYS for Private T Theatricals, Tableaux, 

and all blemishes nanently remov- Pantomimes, Readings and ch Dia- 
4 ed, (omplexions foantified. Khe form loguea, Theatrical Goods for Amateurs, (igs, bee beards, face- 

developed. Flesh increased or reduced. ye cme, etc.) Catalogues Free, Add 

Hair and Brows colored and a0 red, AROLD KOORBACH, 9 Murray St., New York. 

Sotaiaction guaranteed. All corre- | \UPERFLUOUS HAIR. Madame Wambold's Specific 

&, spondence confidentini. Interesting cir- permanently removes Superfluous Hair ack 

Cx % culars, testimonials (sealed),4c. Mme. E. the skin. Send for a circular. R  scamag Wambold 
Velaro, 2012 Lexington Av.N. Xx. City, FERRIS’ Street, Boston, M. 


FERRIS GOOD SENSE. 
CORDED CORSET WuISTS 


BEST fe Berit tarsom one Renae 


SEs. 30 09 lhe ena suc? FERRIS BROS., M’t’rs, 81 White St., N. ¥. 
ARTISTIC FURNISHING | HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 


AND (Formerly with Syeuer Co.) 
SHOPPING AGENCY. |__ $120 West 13th Street, New York City, 

To strangers desirin = pee save the fatigue, expense, and time of a wearisome and discou a! to residents 
of distant cities, towns, an: villages, to country merchants, dressmakers, milliners, and dealers : Bric-A-bene who wish 
t avail thomselves of her acknowledged taste and experience, Mrs. Ayer offers her personal wervices. She will, yh > ye 

rs’ notice, accompany persons making selections, advising them of the best and cheapest shops. 0 attempt wi 1 be 
made to prejudice a customer in favor of one merchant above another, Matil-orders, small or why “rill be Gotaten 
with the utmost care and promptness. Ladies’ and Cire Garments, Bridal Trousseaux, Infants’ Layettes, and 
exquisite Lingerie mete entirely by hand, under Mra, Ayer’ pal supervision, by French and Swiss co te] 
seamatresies. Mrs. Ayer the honor to referto handr of leadin S dhlonet in —. parts of the 

them, Rev, and Mra. Clinton Locke, Grace Oh Chicago ; . and Mre. Robert Collyer, Gmurh of of 
the Messiah, N. Y.; Rev. and Mrs. Arthur Brooks, Ohavehen of (incarnation. Y.; Hon. Shes Lincoln, Ex-Seeretary 
of War, Washington, D b. 0-3 Geu. and Mrs. John A, Logan, Washington, DeCa Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert diregnway; Hot 
Arkansas; Miss Clara Lonise Kellogg, N. Y.: Justice and Mrs. 8. .. ‘Miner, Washington, D, C.* Mrs. Lillian 

» London, "England ; Mr. and Mrs, Isuac Cook, St. Lous, Mo., etc., etc. 
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FLECTROSILICON 


Ee “oes EANING AND POLISHING (d 
: ey ALL ME 
GOLD, ILVERWARE, JEWELRY, AND GLASS. 
fe HA MLEDS yn ts EAS 1a eria use. 
Sold ev: here, and sent postpaid on receipt of 15 cents in stam 


S. 
CAUTION — See that full name, ELECTRO-SILICON, and wallow lahel is on box, 
Send address, mention this Magazine, and we will send you TRIAL SAMPLE FREE, 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 


JAMESPYLES AVE 












a” 


PFARLINE SHOE oss 


THe BEST THING KNOWN FOR Makes shoes look new, and is more economical than other 


dressings because it contains oil and does mot injure leather. 
W. HING«2 BLEACHING Ask any reliable dealer, Take no other. Burron & Orrnry, 
A § Manufacturers, N. ¥. 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, W2 SELL DIBEOT TO FAMILIES 


(avoid Agents and Dealers whuse pro 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- ats and expenses double the cost of 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. pd reg aye | on oe 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. Rosewood Piano, Warranted 6 years, 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations for $196 ! We send Ite-whb bees. 
ec 0 tool— fy 
Serre niet, Panna os oe Riche 
of 6END on CTRO Rs TO 

always bears the nbove symbol, pr prema of Marchal & Smith, 2235 Fast Qin St ox. Y. 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. Ret aptien p 1859. moorronarxp 1°Tt.— 























Buy the Best, and Only Perfect Fitting, 





WILL OUTWEAR ANY JERSEY MADE. 
SEAMS WILL NOT CRACK OR RIP. 


S@ FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS DRY GOODS HOUSES. 








Every Genuine Jersey will bear the Manufacturer’s Name: 
IGNATZ MEUMANN, BERLIN. 





Wholesale Trade only supplied by the Agents, 
thls eta SHAEN @& FITHIAN, NEW YORE. 








OSE PH san, Gold Medal, Paris. 1878. _ 
‘ LLOTT'S The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 332, 
STEEL@ PENS. ocr Woe 
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LEE AND $ 


HEPARD’S 


Holiday Gifts of Art and Literature 





OUR FATHER IN HEAVEN: The Lord’s Prayer 
in a series of Sonnets. By Prof. Wituiam C. Ricwarps. 
Completing the series of 

BIBLE GEMS, 
via—The Twenty-third Psalm, 
The Sermon on the Mount, 
The Lord’s Prayer. 

Full-page lllustrations, and bound in English cloths and 
gilt edges. Price, $1.50 each. 

The above volume is uniform in style and price with the | 
following issues: 

The Mountain Anthem. 
The Lord is my Shepherd. From Greenland’s icy Moun- 
That Glorious Song of Old. tains. 
ft was the Caim and Silent Curfew must not Ring To- 
Night night. 
Ring Out, Wild Belis. My Faith looks up to Thee. 
Rock of Ages. Come into the Garaen, Maud. | 
Abide with Me. Nearer, My God, to Thee. 
The Breaking Waves Dashed He giveth His Beloved Sleep. 
High. Home, Sweet Home. 
*Hannah Jane. Oh, Why should the Spirit 
*Lady Geraldine’s Courtship. of Mortal be Proud? 

All of the above, with the exception of the starred (*) 
titles, are also issued in the style which has become 
famous as 


THE GOLDEN FLORAL, 


& combination of the illustrated poem and the delicately- 
fringed floral Obristmas-card. Price, each, $1.75. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION 

is called to several New any Oriornat styles in which the 

following eight poems are this year issued, viz: 

Come into the Garden, Nearer, My God, to Thee. 
Maud. Ring Out, Wild Belis. 

Home, Sweet Home. Rock of Ages, 

Abide with Me. Curfew must not Ring To- 

My Faith looks up to Thee. night, 

The “Spranisn Cat” style, full gilt edges, ie elegant in | 
appearance, and most beautiful in designs and finish. It is | 
unique, We offer this style as exclusively our own, and are 
confident thet it will be exceedingly popular this season. Price, 
$2.00 each. 

The Crocopiie, Frencu Morocco, Atiicator, and Sear- 
SKIN styles, full gilt edges, are likewise beautiful, and must, 
by their novelty, attract wide attention. Price, each, $1.75. 

The following six, viz: 

Wearer, My God, to Thee. Abide with Me. 
Kwas the Caim and Silent Home, Sweet Home. 
Curfew must not Ring To- 
Come into the Garden, Maud. night. 
are offered im the exquisitely lovely and dainty 
BATIN FLORAL STYLE. 

The covers arérich white satin, impressed with floral 

designs, and heavily fringed with silk. Price, each, $3.50. 


*The Vagabonds. 





| tree calf, 


| her adorning. 


| Golden Lotus,” ete. 


| By Marie Daa. 


With pleasure, we call attention te our ART TREAS- 
URES, viz: 

ONE YEAR’S SKETCH-BOOK. By Irene E. 
Jerome. Comprising forty-six full-page sketches of river, 


| lake, mountain, and valley scenery, all fraught with a 


beauty that surprises and charms, Such a work is a source 
of perpetual pleasure to lovers of Art and Nature. Gold 
cloth, full gilt, $6.00; Turkey morocco, $12.00; tree calf 
or Spanish calf, $12.00. 

ORCHIDS: the Royal Family of Plants. By Harner: 
Stewart Miner. Twenty-four magnificent specimens in 
colors—a bouquet which is nature itself, in everything but 
the odor. Cloth, full gilt, $15.00; Turkey morocco, $30.00; 
$30.00; New Style, portfolio, $15.00. 

BABY’S KINGDOM. Designed and ijlustrated by 
Annig F. Cox. Any manor woman who could have such 
a history of the first year of life, written in mother’s own 
handwriting, would find it a lasting benediction. Printed 
in colors, Cloth and gold, $3.76; Turkey morocco, $7.50; 


| tree calf, $7.50. 


THE GUEST-BOOK. By same artist. Intended 
for the use of one’s guests, wherein they record pleasant 
sentiments of their flying visits, Cloth and gold, $3.75; 
Turkey morocco, $7.50; tree calf, $7.50. 

MY LADY’S CASKET of Flowers and Jewels for 
Original designs by E.zanor W. Tatvor. 
“A book for the Bride and the Sweetheart.” Cloth, $3.76;, 
Turkey morocco, $7.50; tree calf, $7.50, 


THE SISTERS GRIMKE. A Biography. Sy 
Catnerine H. Binney. These two sisters were the first 
women-advocates in America of the doctrines of abolition, 
and this account of their iives is one of the most important 
records that we have had of that struggle. Price, $1.25, 


NEW NOVELS. 


A CAPTIVE OF LOVE. Founded upon Bakin's 
Japanese Romance. By Epwarp Grery, author of “The 
A story of Japanese life and customs. 
embellished by twenty-six strations by Japanese artists. 
Price, $1.50. 

A WOMAN’S INHERITANCE, By Amanpa M. 
Dovetas, Uniform with the Library Edition of this pop- 
ular author’s works. Price, $1.50. 

ANNA: THE PROFESSOR’S DAUGHTER. 
Translated from the Dutch. Written 
largely in the interest of dumb animals, Price, $1.50. 

TELL YOUR WIFE. A story that is intensely 
interesting, and that explains a skeleton that lurks in 
many a household. Price, $1.00;" paper, 50 cents. 


/PUBLIC READINGS AND SPEAKERS. 


THE GLOBE DRAMA. A oollection of Original 
Plays by Grorncz M. Baker. [Iilustrated. Price, $1.50, 


THE READING-CLUB and Handy Speaker. Edited 
by George M. Baker. Nos. 15, 16. Price, each, paper, 
15 cents. 


THE POPULAR SPEAKER. Comprising Parts 
13, 14, 15, and 16 of “The Reading-Club” in one volume; 
and uniform with Taz Hanpy Speaker, Tut Premium 
Speaker, and Tue Prize Speaxer. Price, $1.00, 


PARLOR VARIETIES, original Pastimes and Che- 
rades. Part Second, By Emma EK. Brewster and Lizzix B. 
Scrisner. Boards, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents, 

FIVE-MINUTE DECLAMATIONS and FIVE- 
MINUTE RECITATIONS. Selected and arranged 
by Waxrter K. Fones. Specially designed for public-school 
pupils. Price, 50 cents each. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


LEE AND SHERARD, 10 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 
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TMAS-CARDS BY MAIL. 


OUR CARD PACKAGES for 1885 and 1886 are ready, em 
bracing the best curds that can be obtained. These packets will be 
found the most wonderful bargains ever offered, 


SALES ALREADY OVER FIVE MILLION CARDs. 


No. 1.—For 50 cents, and 4 cents for postage, 17 
Prang’s, Hildesheimer & Faulkner, Ward's, and other finest 
a and New-Year Cards, together with Double Fringed 

ard. 

No, 2.—For 50 Cents, and 4 cents for postage, 10 large 
and as Cards from the above publishers, with one fine Frosted 
Card. 

No. 3.—For $1, and 6 cents for stage, a choice selection 
of 26 beautiful Cards of Prang’s, Hildesheimer & Faulk. 
ner, etc., together with a handsome illuminated folding- 
souvenir, containing Bells Across the Snow, Miss Havergal; 
er Ring Out, Wild lis, Tennyson; or X-mas Bell, Longfellow, 

No, 4.—For $1, and 8 cents for postage, a selection of 10 
of our largest and finest Cards, together with a Mistletoe 
Memories nnerette, or what the Poets say abeut X-mas, fringed 

|’ with cord and taseel. Publisher's price, 75 cents. 
i No. 5.—For $1, and 10 cents for postage, 10 Double 
Fringed Cards—not folding—each im a separate envelope, together 
with an Antares Castine Gort is tage, 8P 

No. 6.—For cents, an cents for pos . Tang’s, 

Ward’s, and Tuck’s cards. . 
‘ No. 7.—For 50 cents, and 4 cents fer pestage, 5 canis 
P a printed on Satin. Mounted. 

No. 8.—For $1, and 4 cents for postage, 6 beautiful Satin Cards, with gilt edge. 

No. 9.—For $1, and 8 cents for postage, 8 beautiful Sereen Folding-Cards, verses en some, by 
Miss Havergal, Tennyson, and Longfellow. Retail prices, from 15 to 75 cents each, 

BIRTHDAY-PACKET. For 50 cents, 10 fine Cards of Prang’s, Tuck’s, with eno large 
‘Card, 7x8. STAMPS OR POSTAL-NOTES RECEIVED. 

Hand-painted Cards, Pearl Cards, and Cards Carved in Cork, and ether Novelties, at 10, 15, 
25, 50, and 75 cents, and $1 each, for Christmas, Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be selected with care for 
different tastes and ages, as specified. 





TO TEACHERS ONLY. 

50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for @1, and 8 cents for postage. 
Better assortment, $2, and 10 cents for postage. A very choice selection, no two alike, @3, and 20 cents for postage 
and registering. 

e rotor by permission, to Hon, E. 8. Tobey, Postmaster, Boston, and to the publishers of the Youth's Companion. 
PAPER BY THE PO 


ND. 

We sell direct from mills to the consumer, are able to give ton possible prices. Sample, with prices and 
number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cents; special prices to those eT rene with our card-packets. 
The above offers are extended to include the Valentine, Easter, and Birthday Cards for 1886. 
A $1.00 packet sent free with orders amounting to $5.00 and over, with 40 cents for registering. Wrile plainly full 
address, and the number of the packet desired. 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 3 Beacon St., Boston. 
‘| ‘THE PILLOW-INHALER ! 


ee 

I owe my ALL-NIGHT INHALATION 
X | Cures CaTarrn, Bron- 
N * | ChITIs, ASTHMA and Con- 
Restoration # | sUMPTION, by applying 
to Health i Wit ws Cy ye 

7 4 Z to i 
0 ea \ \ aa of the Nose, Throat an 
Lungs ALL-Nigut—eight 
hours out of the twenty- 
3 tye —s as 
. t 
to the *" : usu: and w out any 


4 discomfort. Perfectly 
CUTICURA 








shows a person safe and pleasant. Used 

using the Pillow-Inhaler.} the same as an ordinary 
=. No pipes or tubes. Concealed reservoirs in the 
low hold liquid and yolatile balms. There is no 
omach, no douching or snuffing, but, just as 

a smoky lamp will leave a 

deposit on a whitened wall, 

so the Prttow-Inwaer, for 


7 ds 
ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, Itching eight hours at a time, sprea 
D Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and Infantile Hu- BRONCHITIS. 
mors cured by the Somouee a snitcies enaaanen 
Curicura Resoivenr, the new P 5 ; 
the blood and perspiration of impurities and poisonous ele- CONSUMPTICN. 
ments, and thus removes the cause. t 
Curicura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itching nto the blood. ‘a con 
and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals Ulcers at the same time, Unlike any other treatment ever known 
and Sores, and restores the Hair, it cures cases apparently beyond the pale of hope. Explan- 
mealies wopered, Rely Congres. is indpeuatre fn 3 5 ae age gt 
equisite, pre; co) CURA, ‘ . 
treating bxin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, baie yam - elphia, Pa. ® 
ouepare. ome Sree Foe “absolutely pure, and the only Brancuss: {Sele York, 25 East Fourteenth Street. 
inf illible Blood Purifiers god Bein & Meatiners. Fats a __, ACbioago, State and. ph Streets. 
where. : 83 Pr, 
25 vents; Rewlvent, @1.' Potter Drug and Chem. PLAYS! | THE BEST EDITION PUBLISHED! — 
ical Co., Boston, Mass. Also W Beards, Face>Preparations, av 


I 1 alfa tiseded for Amateur ani J'ar- 

; Sage aa = tee. PLAYS! lor Theatricals, a eet ees 

Turkish, Patterns. Catalogue Free. Ky 8, f cation toD u r 

RUGS). Fires 6o.'22 Tromont Bow: boston, tine) PRAY! $2ifovettrect, New Mork. | 
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A Splendid Christmas Gift! 


Ladies Do Your Own Stam mpin g! 


With our New ONE DO 


You can SAVE MONEY by doing your own Stamping 
You can MAKE MONEY by doing it for others. 


Good $5 Stam tamping Outfit for $1.00 


[Teaches also How to Stamp Plush. 
a one t ie ein. for Hat- 75 Felt, &c. Teaches the Kens- 
od Hook of instrue- ington, Plush ne 
mgton Embroid- s1o|andother stitches. Also How 
- aii at. 21g |RERSINGTON LUSTRE PAINTING, 

ap Pow on, 7 15| 4c. The patterns contained in 
intact ay 1 ltl rstanpiue Retands ea 
readyto erie 4 kaote o! ofs * 85 ah Table Mate. Tidies, ce aztien 
~weeee$B.00 bers, ote. Setditns 

is Rose 

a a shee ge E, 34 
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yee sprig st 4% in. 
= pews Beco H 8 rls a ease ite in, Bigh 
uins, |i ivines of Point Russe Stitches. 1% in, wide 


igne for "Sree ‘atch 
w-flake des ~~ 1 a or an ie a Sort 


1 Braiding Vine, 2 


> weee 
Forger-me=not, 1x2 imi wasting ys. ot tm 
n Cc hid’ tor Prey: in outlin 
cof iaistes and Ra Rorget-eno-mote eas im. if Desi ote = yand Gir ting, t it high 


With the Ont Ontiit | Ton Can Learn the the J of the Kensington Embroide / 


n adorn your house with eee of be cam ge 


aaa 7 aed Fou Oe sa Lisest ts art t i Kensington fim top Ae now wasting ae are ag 
: = NE DOLLAR 


—h pusiness wise Pe the entire Outfit will be 
etyeer 2es @ box for only Re outdee 18 


a a Man's Co. 494 Nassam Street; New ork 


It is seldom that we have an opportunity to direct attention to any- 
thing so really worthy of notice as this Complete Stamping Outfit. 
While the price is almost ridiculously low for the entire outfit, the num- 
ber, excellence and variety of the articles furnished almost exceeds belief 
Even’ for a family to doits own stamping the outfit would be of great 
service; but when it is realized, that by means of the instruction, sam- 
ples and materials that are included as “ Outfits,”’? any lady can easily 

“become a proficient in making choice Kensington Lace of most elegant 
and graceful patterns, and become skilied in executing every description 
of perforated stamping and thus makea nice addition to her income 
in a very easy and pleasant way,it would seem that scarcely anyone 
would neglect taking advantage of so favorable an opportunity. These 
stamping outfits are particularly appropriate fur holiday presents 
and,in our opinion, well worthy of attentive considertion. 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


The aim of the Companion has been, and still is, to provide the best matter for the instrug 
tion and entertainment of its subscribers. In pursuance of this plan, we announce important accessions to 
its list of Contributors, that already includes nearly all the distinguished Authors of this country and Greg 
Britain, and some of those of France and Germany. A few selections from the Announcements for the 


year 1886 are given below. 
Serial Stories. 


A CAPITAL SERIAL FOR BOYS, by 
IRON TRIALS, a Thrilling Story, by 
AN ANONYMOUS LETTER, by 
QUEER NEIGHBORS, by 

AWAY DOWN IN POOR VALLEY, by 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 

GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 

M. R. HOUSEKEEPER. 

Cc. A. STEPHENS. 

CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 


Over One Hundred Short Stories 


will be published during the year, written by new and old contributors, including Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Rebecca Harding Davis, Frank R. Stockton, Marie B. Williams, Joel Chandler Harris, the authors of 
“ Petherick’s Peril” and “‘ Miss Bashby,” Louise Chandler Moulton, H. H. Boyesen, Edgar Fawcett, F. W, 
Calkins, and Rose Terry Cooke. 


Illustrated Sketches. 


YOUNG MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, by 
AMONG CANNIBALS, by 

THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS BISMARCK, by 

LORD TENNYSON AMONG HIS FAMILIARS, by 
FIGHTING THE ARCTIC COLD, by 

AN EDITOR’S EXPERIENCE IN THE WILD WEST, by 
LIFE IN TURKEY, by the U. 8. Minister to Turkey, 
TRICKS OF MAGIC AND CONJURING EXPLAINED, by 


Special Articles. 


DRAMATIC EPISODES in English History, by 
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BRAM STOKER. 
Lieut. SCHWATKA. 
J. L. HARBOUR. 
Hon. 8. 8. COX. 
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JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE 


CHANCES FOR AMERICAN BOYS, by 
GLIMPSES OF ROUMANIA, by 

A MUSIC LESSON, by the Famous Singer, 
OBSCURE HEROES, by 

THE VICTIMS OF CIRCUMSTANCES, by 
THE SPEED OF METEORS, by 

OUR FUTURE SHOWN BY THE CENSUS, 
ADVICE TO YOUNG SINGERS, by 
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r —-1 °G®, | President F. A. P. BARNARD, of Columbia College. 
our *apers, DY | Professor MOSES COIT TYLER, of Cornell College. 


Practical 


Home-Seeking in the West—Homestead- 

ing—How Land is Pre-empted—Farm- 

ing and Irrigation—How to Secure 
Land by Tree Culture, by E. V. Smalley. 
Fabric Painting in Oils, Mrs. £E. 8.1L. Thompson. 

Simple Truths About American Dentis- 

try—Hints on the Care of the Teeth, by 
Dr. David M. Parker. 
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Articles. 

Carp Culture, by 

How to Dress—To Young Men, by 

Four Ways of Reading, by 

How to Write Letters, by 

Short-Hand as a Profession, 

Small Stock-Raising for Boys 
on the Old Farms, by 


Ernest Ingersoll. 
Alfred Ayers. 
Kate Sanborn. 

Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie. 

Herbert W. Gleason. 


Lemuel Paxton. 


Specimen copies free. 

To any one who subscribes now, and sends 
us $1.75, we will send the Companion free 
to January Ist, 1886, and a full year’s sub 
scription from that date. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Publishers, 41 Temple Place, BOSTON, MASS. 
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“I have used your Soap for two years with the 

atest satisfaction, for I find it the very best.” 

“TO MESSRS. PEARS.” MARY ANDERSON. 
_— NOTHING ADDS SO MUCH TO PERSONAL APPEARANCE 

Asa Bright, Clear Complexion and a Soft Skin. With these the plainest 


features become attractive. ithout them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 
Many a complexion is marred by impure Alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


PEARS’ SOAP 


A SPECIALTY for the SKIN & COMPLEXION. 
Is recommended by the greatest English authority on the Skin. 
Prof. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F. R.S. 
Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, England. i 
For Sale throughout the Civilized World. _| 
15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. : 
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w'SPICES = 
& M U STA R D. At the foot of Mt. Carmel, a Mission 


f the su- 

SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. | Soctcly Dine tenon eee Baicstine to 
Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel support itself by the manufacturo of 
all others in strength, richness, flavor and cleanliness, an exceptionally fine Olive Oil Toilet 
Soap, which they ship direct to their 
Agent in New York. It is favorably 


——— —— —_— 
® q known in America as Carmel Soap, con. 

| tains no adulteration and is not artifici- 

| ally perfumed, ye yregpes | for popular 


favor on the fact of its absolute purity. 








mye the emollient properties of 
° 


Olive Oil, it is unsurpass for the 
Tollet and Bath, and superior to all 
. other Soaps for the Teeth and Hair. It 


U N E Q UALLED FO R so ene ont perfectly safe Soap for the 


and Invalids. 

EXCELLENCE If your druggist or grocer does not 
Without a rival as a dressing for all Salads,andasa | KeeP it, send 

sauce for Cold Meats, etc. Itis ro with extreme 


fteen cents for sample 
cake to the importer, A. KLIPSTEIN, 


cure; all its ingredients are o 52 Cedar Street, New York. 
and will keep good for years. 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 


MASON & HAMLIN CO, WEBSTER 


the purest and best ; 








In various Styles of Binding, with and 
without Patent Index, 

Now have ready a new model 
Upright Pianoforte, 


Ne. 5, 


Which is offered at the very moderate 


oT JUST ADDED 
IMPROVEMENTS IN UPRIGHT PIANOS. A NEW PRONOUNCING 


IMPROVEMENTS in the construction of upright GAZETTEER 


pianos have been invented and introduced by OF THE WORLD, 
the Mason & Hamlin Co., of Boston, New York, Contelning over 25,000 Titles, describing the 
and Chicago; which add materially to the value Countries, Cities, owns, and Natural Feat- 
of these instruments, rendering them capable ures of every part of the Globe. 
of tones of extraordinary purity and beavty, The Unabridged has 3000 more Words in its 
and much increasing their durability; over- vocabulary than are found in any other Am. Dict'y 
: tostentonatl he tend to fall fi } and nearly 3 times the number of Engravings. 
coming In large degree the tenc ency 0 la rom | Its brief Biographical Dictionary (nearly 
the pitch and get out of tune, which has been | 10,000 names) is a valuable feature. 
the most serious practical difficulty in the piano- Ca at 1s THE STANDARD itp 
—~Seientifi utho with the U. §, Supreme Court an 
forte.—Scientific American. the Gov't’ Printin Office, ona 3 recommended 
biilacriabdes | by the State Sup’ ys cones Si ssaten, and 
y over ollege ents, 
100 STYLES ORGANS, $22 to $900, It isan invaluable companion in every School 
f h and at every Fireside, GET THE BEST. 
or Cash, Easy Payments, or Rented. | 6. & C, MERRIAM & CO. Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, 











Fr. ACTING PLAYS for Private Theatricals, Tableaux, 

Pantomimes, Readings and Recitations, Charades, Dia- 

T H E M A $ 0 N & H A M Ll N 60 , | logues, Theatrical Goods for Amateurs (wigs, beards, face- 
: yaints, scenery, etc.). Catalogues Free. Address 

BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. AROLD ROORBACH, 9 Murray St, New York. 
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Y HOUNTAIN GAGTUS. 


A Curious Winter Plant, vari- 
fe ous varieties: Pear, Cup, and Devil's 

Pincushion, Thrives in any climate; 
bearing yellow and scarlet flowers; 
lives without water for many 
months, and is one of the 
prestess wonders of the vege- 
ble kingdom, Full and simple 
instructiens how to plant and care 
for. Single plant, 35 cts., or four for 
$1.00, post-paid. Canvassers wanted. 

Address H.H. TAMMEN, 

Denver, Colorado. 














ALWAYS ON HAND, THE 


LARGEST STOCK 


In the city to select from, at prices based 
_ strong competition and long experi- 
ence in manufacturing. 


Books 3 Cents Each. 


The following books, each one of which contains a comple 
first-class novel by a celebrated author, are published p47 oer 
pamphlet fourm, many of them handsomely yoo ee and 

ted from clear, readable ¢: on good paper; Called Back, 

Hugh Conway; At a We ‘a Mercy, by t ° author of’ The 

- on ara" ‘ee ed Fhe Myete? by ‘The Duchess”; 
Dark Days, by Hu; nway; tery of the Holly Tree, 
by the ay oy at leew gh Re mete Fr inon, by B. 
L. Farjeo The Frozen 
eo w junto. Calitee ‘Red rt Farm, by Mra. Henry Wood ; 
In Cupid's Net, of the author of ‘‘ Dora Thorne” 
bank's Wife, by Miss Mulock ; peng Gwendoline's Senn, by the 
author of ‘‘ Dora Thorne” ; Jasper Da me's Secret, by Miss M. E. 
Braddon ; Leoline, by Mary Cecil Hay; Gabriel's Marriage, by 
Wilkie Collins. We will send any Five of the above books by 
mall, post-paid, for 15 centa; any Ten for 26 cents; the 
entire nag vnd ing books) for cents; the entire number 
bound in boards, with cloth back, for 55 eents, Postage 
Stamps taken, These are the cheapest books “er ever published, 
and guaranteed worth three times the money asked for them. 
This offer is noaed it pateebace ae popular publications, hp Dome 

Address 

ftrrdx, P. Publisher. No, No. 8 "Park t Place, New York. 


BIRCHS AND NOT 


WILL WIND ; WEAR OUT. 
. By mail, 25 cts. Circulars 
. 8. Brren & Co., 38 Dey Street, N. Y. 





by Mrs. Gaskell; 
"Gon 








or fifty Chromos, 10 ets. G. Wirsecn, Nassan, N. Y. 
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SEA FOAM 


ALL FIRST-CLASS 


Storekeepers now keep it for Sale 


THE BEST 
king Powder 


OAM IN THE WOLD 


TO PARENTS. 


Many baking powders are very pernicious to 
health, and while everyone his own, he 
should also have a care for tender ones— 
the little children. 


SEA FOAM 


contains none of the bad qualities of baking 
wde: or saleratus. It contains no 
Purtful ingredient—no alum or ammonia. 


SCIENTIFIC, 


All chemists who have analyzed Sea Foam 
commend it. Housekeepers who have used it 
will have no other. Cooks, whose best efforts 
have failed with other powders, are jubilant 
over Sea Foam. Saves time, saves labor, saves 
money. 

It is positively unequaled. Absolutely pure. 
Used by the leading hotels and restaurants in 
New York city and throughout the country. 
For sale by all first-class grocers. 


GANTZ, JONES & CoO., 
176 Duane St., J N. Ye 


IT ISA SIN TO BE SICK. 


We tell_ you why in our WE BOOK, ani 
Eight-Page Paper, which we send free to any address, 
This Book and Paper should be in every home, 
All =a read them and toilow their suggestions will save 
doctor bilis, many long hours of suffering and 

bave sence years added to thier lives. Send your name 
ot once RE Re book, “A PLAIN ROAD TO 

e to 
ay > MAGHETIO SHIELD Co., 
No, 6 Central Music Ball, - Chicago, TL 





THE BEST 


We will guarantee 


WASHER 


the * LOVELL?? WASHER to do better 


work ibees do it ~~ and in less time than any other machine 


in tho world. 
clothes 


Warranted five years, a if it don’t wash the 
. without rubbing, we will refund the money. 


ACENTS WANTED Wecik snow 
making 


LOVELL WASHER ‘CO., ERIE, ERIE, PA, 
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OLCATE & COMPABH, ( 


| New York. | 
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WITH FATHER'S DINNER. [See the Story, “ Lost in the Storm.””] 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. _ 


on 











CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 






































LATEST STYLES FOR WRAPS. MUFF. COLLAR. CUFF. 


















































LATEST STYLES FOR WRAPS. TOQUE. SHOE. COLLAR. 
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DESIGN FOR FUCHSIAS OR VIOLETS. INSERTION IN EMBROIDERY. 
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Words and Music by STACY GUYER: 


Mer - ti + ly, Mer> riv- 
a 
aw 
» 


CHoruvs. 
Cnorus. 


~ 


ere 





P. WINAER & 80N, HON. Bighth 84, Philadelphis. 
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1. Christmas times are draw - ing near, 





“Christmas Comes: but Oncea Y 
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Mer - ri =-ly “oh, 



















































en - joy _ its cheer, Mer-ri-ly, mer-ri-ly oh. 
$idi  padsat j—- 














Let us then en- joy its cheer, 
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Christmas comes but once a year, etc. Christmas comes but once a year, etc. 
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